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YOU fought? 
What YOUR outfit did? 


victory? 





i 


Your son, your brother, your friend,— 
where did he fight in France and 
what did his division do? 


The troops from your State,— where did 
they fight on the Western front and 
what did they do? 


Every American division that went over- 
seas,— where did it operate and what 
did it accomplish ? 


What was the general plan—the object 
—of every American offensive, and 
how was it executed ? 
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You will find the answer — the 
accurate, stirring, gripping 
answer — in 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


ee ee ee ee 
The Legion Book Service 

The American Legion Weekly 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed herewith is $2.15 in full payment for my copy 
of “America in Battle”. Please mail, postpaid, to: 


Name 





Address 








City & State 42s I 
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Do You Know 


All about the battles in which 


What YOUR Division achieved 
and what it contributed to 




















“CRUSADING 
for RIGHT” 
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Raphael 
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One of many 
illustrations in 


“AMERICA 
IN BATTLE” 


615 Pages—Maps 
—Illustrations 


* * 
Price Reduced 
from 
$3.75 to $2.15 


Postpaid 


AMERICA In Battle 


By COLONELS JAS. A. MOSS and H. S. HOWLAND 


A graphic, dramatic description of America’s participation in the World War, portraying the part played by every Division. 
It accurately answers every question likely to be encountered in a study or discussion of our battle actions in the World conflict. 





J 

| General Pershing Says — 

| “T congratulate the authors on producing such a vivid 
description of the parts played by the American Divisions 

l 

in France.” 


General J. T. Dickman — 


“The most convenient history of the war I have so far 
seen. It has all the essential data and at the same time 
affords most interesting reading.” 


General J. G. Harbord — 


“A vivid, fascinating battle story, written in vigorous 
style. It fills a need for those who wish a distinct, 
reliable account of America’s participation in the Great 
War, but who have not the time to wade through the 
heavier histories.” 
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ERHAPS the men who once held the first-in-the-chow-line 

championships of the A. E, F. have been appointed 
ocean transportation officers by posts planning to make 
the trip to Paris for the 1927 American Legion Convention. 
At least The American Legion France Convention Travel 
Committee, the national body which is systematically work- 
ing out plans for holding the convention in Paris, reports 
that its work is being hin- 


bureau, operating under the National Americanism Com- 


mission, gives advice and information on many subjects. It 
will recommend a play suitable for production by your 
post. It will tell you how your post can do something to 
better traffic control in your town. It will supply directions 
for incorporating your post so that its clubhouse project can 
be financed. soundly. It will give you programs and sug- 
gestions for observing na- 
tional holidays. Incidental- 





dered somewhat by the pre- 
mature efforts of represent- 
atives of some Legion de- 
partments and posts to char- 
ter steamship space for the 
1927 trip. These represent- 
atives have been trying to 
carry on private negotia- 
tions with the steamship 
companies, in most in- 
stances because of igno- 
rance of the fact that the 
national committee has been 
charged with the duty of 
making transportation ar- 
rangements for everybody. 
As stated in a report of the 
preliminary recommenda- 
tions of the France Conven- 
tion Travel Committee, pub- 
lished in the Weekly of July 
17th, the national commit- 
tee is making tentative ai- 
rangements to have certain 
cabin liners designated as 
“offvial ships.” On these 
ships rates will be lower 
than those which could be 
obtained in any other way. 
Moreover—and here is a 
mighty important point—it 
is believed that every avail- 
able bed in Paris will be 
required for those who 
travel on the official ships. 
So, those who get over by 
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ly, the bureau has just 
passed along word that most 
posts ought to get a copy 
of “Picnic Programs,” pub- 
lished by the Playground 
and Recreation Association, 
315 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City, which will solve 
the problem of “what to 
do” at the post or com- 
munity picnic. The price 
is fifteen cents. 


rAvis Post of Austin, 

Texas, is trying to give 
its unhonored prophets a 
fair deal. Eugene Sanders 
writes: “We have created 
the official title of Buddy 
First Class for the member 


most and works the hardest 
for his post during the year. 
He is elected just like the 
officers of the post. Post 


By Waligren 12 


nomination during the year 
in which they serve.” Not 
a bad way to counteract 
that all-too-human tendency 
to take a whack at any 
head which happens to bob 


EE Se Sap TN. up a bit high. 


* * *s 





making other than official 
arrangements may not be 
able to obtain accommoda- 
tions in Paris. That’s the 
word the France Conven- 
tion Travel Committee asks 
the Weekly to pass on at 





SEVENTH NATIONAL CONVENTION 


OMAHA 
OCTOBER 5th to 9th 


O* HAND we can think 
of at least two Le- 
gionnaires who rate the ti- 
tle of Buddy First Class— 
and with palm. Wright 
Tarbell of Codington Coun- 
ty Post of Watertown, South 








this stage of the game. The 
committee asks that de- 
partment and post officials wishing to make preliminary ar- 
rangements do not try to steal a march on the rest of the 
gang by carrying on independent dickerings with the steam- 
ship companies but put their problems up to the national 
committee. Chairman of the committee is John J. Wicker, 
Jr., Richmond, Virginia. 2 : 


F YOUR post is out of a job, if it is stumped on any prob- 
lem of helping its town, perhaps the Community and 
Civic Betterment Bureau of the Legion’s National Head- 
quarters in Indianapolis can give it some pointers. The 


Dakota, got 499 members 
for his post the past year, Harry Fox of Harold Mason Post 
of Sioux Falls, S. D., continuing a mighty good record of 
other years, added 303 members to his post’s roll call, Any- 
body know a Legionnaire who beat Tarbell’s record? 


ND speaking of palms—what about Montgomery (Ken- 
tucky) Post; Post Commander Marvin N. Gay re 
ports: “We added a total of 67 new names for the year 
1925, and this means that every man who went from Mont- 
gomery County is a member in good standing for 1925.” 
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A Tale of the 
D. C. I. 







HE D. C. I. never met Major 
John B. Mansfield officially. 
How he trod a red carpet in 
provincial France never came 
to police ears—until it was months too 
late—or how three towns in the prov- 
ince of Burgundy spread flowers in his 
path and fed him beefsteaks and as- 
sorted fruits. 

After all, Major Mansfield never said 
himself he was the General. 

You must go back thirty rs for 
the start of it. Mr. John B. Mansfield 
of Chicago, Illinois, was studying art 
in Paris. His family approved. He 
had shown no ability at in making 
door locks or sausage, or whatever it 
was his father manufactured. 

In the Latin quarter with Chicago 
funds he fitted up a studio, bought a 
rakish “tam” for his head and a smock 
for around him, made a quick acquaint- 
ance with innumerable models and ar- 
tists, and developed a thirst for bocks 
that the café owners thought munifi- 
cent. He became immensely popular. 
He hated work. 

Then one day came the cablegram. 
His father died. The estate 
crumbled. He was poor, and not yet 
twenty-one. Broke. The studio land- 
lord y= on the door. So young 
John B. Mansfield, needing to earn his 
supper, joined the “foreign legion,” 
that fearless, high-spirited, happy-go- 
lucky crowd of vagabonds who later on 
did real service for France. 
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The Red Carpet 


He had a taste of fighting in ~ 


Then his enlistment expi and 
Spanish-American war invited him. He 
rode with Roosevelt at San Juan Hill. 

That over, and there being no pros- 
pect of further pleasures in America 
or France, he joined himself with the 
Boers, fought bravely and recklessly; 
played as an “irregular” in the Boxer 
rebellion; commanded a battery for the 
Russians at Port Arthur; marched 
under the Greek blue and white against 
the Turks; and finally settled down to 
a quiet life as commanding general of 
the army of a Central American re- 
public. 

It was there he met Bonaparte Cor- 
sica (which some believe was merely a 
nom de guerre). Bonaparte was a 
Frenchman true en , handsome in 
a dashing way, also fearless, with the 
tongues of half a dozen countries in his 
head, and a liking for things military. 
They met informally. Bonaparte stuck 
his head over a hummock one morning, 
and aimed. 

“Hold on there, old fellow!” a voice 
from the enemy trenches commanded. 
“You wouldn’t go shooting a white 


man!” 
Bonaparte looked at John B., John 
B. at parte. 


It was very disconcerting to the gov- 
ernment troops of the Central Ameri- 
can republic. All twenty of them were 
ready to charge down the field at John 
B. Mansfield’s heels, and crush the 


By KARL W. DETZER 


Illustrated by 
V. E. Pyles 





Sergeant Armstrong, 
who had taken too 
much wine, sat alone 
at a table, crooking 
two fingers of his left 
hand, thinking he was 
flirting with madame 


rebellion. It was disconcerting, too, to 
the revolutionists, who were planning 
to attack in the name of Freedon, fifty 
strong, under the command of Bona- 
parte Corsica. For the leader of the 
attack and the leader of the defense 
went arm in arm to the nearest café. 

These two men became very chummy, 
fighting off mosquitoes in a mangrove 
swamp, while revolutionists and loyal- 
ists beat the bush to find them. To- 
aw Ld returned to the United 

tates at was in 1910. Mansfield 
made money, became a respectable citi- 
zen, and only took out his old field 
uniforms to brush them now and then. 
Corsica was naturalized roperly. 
Then civilian life paled, he fied 
down to Mexico to help overthrow sev- 
eral governments. 

It was late November, 1918, when 
the pair met again. For two weeks 
western front had lain silent. Ina 
town where a certain corps had head- 
papers, not far from Bar le Duc, two 
elay-spattered officers were staring at 
each other the length of a café bar. 

“Corsica!” shouted Major Mansfiek 

“Mansfield!” howled back Captain 


embraced, hunted a table, and 
upon it for service. 
“What are you doing here?” the cap- 
tain demanded. 
Major Mansfield looked abashed. 
Bae finance officer,” he admi 
“No, I'm not joking. Me, a finance 
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officer ... it’s a fact! Handling five 
franc notes when = fingers were itch- 
ing for the feel of a .75. It’s been 


horrible, Bonaparte. All through the 
war—finance, commissary, quartermas- 
ter... I had to get out my old rib- 


bons to prove to myself that I ever 
was a fighting man! Now how about 
cu?” 

Captain Corsica cleared his throat. 
He looked uneasily at the three rows 
of decorations across the Seine’ the, a 
not the least 
Cross of the Valor Jerod the Andes at 

which he, had aimed his 
thas time in mean. heme: 

was 
M Mansfield not in the ranks! 

?” he mumbled. “I’m personnel ad- 
jutant. , you understand. 
Yes, sir . . . watched, whole 
of them march up, fellows who could 
pony te pen better than a riffe, and 


I sat back there banging a typewriter. them 


. is eruel!” 
e madame threatened to turn out 
te ight a at a o'clock. 


the c@rtains,” Corsica 
ordered. “It’s easier.” 

At eleven o’clock came madame’s 
husband. 

“J must put out the lights,” he in- 


sisted. 

Instead, Major Mansfield put out 
madame’s husband, Captain Corsica 
standing by, ready to help. In the con- 
fusiom two other Americans entered the 
café.. They were sergeants . bright, 
red-faced young Americans, | who were 
not to be discouraged merely 
the blinds ‘were drawn. Major Mans- 
field being the senior officer present 
catered the sergeants to sit at his table. 

obeyed without demur. 

ba will help us celebrate,” the 
corps finance officer explained. “This 
is the bravest rebel in the world, my 
long lost friend. Gentlemen, will you 
have fine champagne?” 





They sat in > a i 


,” suggested 
rsica. The major examined 
kets. 


spate ra Captain Corsica, 
rifle “have been broke for an hour . - - It’s 
distressing !” 


ERGEANT HOWARD ARMSTRONG, motor 
eee co: one of their _—, vol- 
glanced at the news- 


he purchased. 
ELucky , Pe pa gy yy of 
ee. “Look a Pay a 
“General Pershing, now that the war 
t for a short 


rm 


is won, leaves Paris 
automobile tour in Central France,” 
announced a press di “He will 
visit only cities and towns where there 
have been 

take a 


will accept, ~ es on gee 
no in 
much needed rest 
“Lucky!” 
The four Americans considered their 


own prospects grudgingly. 

“Well,” Sergeant Armstrong sug- 
gested, “I’ve got the automobile, but 
no money... if that’s all we need.” 

“I’ve got five hundred francs,” of- 


because fered Sergeant McCarthy. 


“A bit of aslark,” they call such a 
plan on the Channel. Doughboys, sa- 
luting, were puzzled by the Py em on 
the erican car that rolled out of 


Bar le Duc that morning at nine 
o’clock. 

It looked like a Central American 
flag on the hood; still, 


quite tell for the mud stains. 


one couldn’t 
Captain 


eS 
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Corsica yg when he dug it out of 
Major Mansfield was en- 
pony both with flag and with car. 
a, sar Armstrong, driving, with 
rthy beside him, had been in- 
definite as to the ownership of the au- 
tomobile. Noone pressed him upon the 
subject. Enough that it was filled with 
gasoline and oil. . 
There seemed to be jollification in 
eee Same ane Geachot A wed- 
was progress. The radiant 
b party Paes the church steps 
— oye whole of frayed in after 
Pp velvet 
ow ct, ‘olently ed remained upon 


as cs Mansfield ordered the Ameri- 
can car to stop. trotied 8 McCarthy 


slid to the across to the 
— looked in. Then neatly 

he rolled up the red car- 
=F it under his arm, and re- 


treated to the car, which moved away. 

“A bit of a lark” it was. Major Mans- 
field had b t a large basket of food 
and drink. party proceeded south, 
growing merrier. 

“Haven’t seen an olive drab shirt or 

a red face in thi miles!” Captain 
Corsica exclaimed r several hours. 

“Course not!” the major answered. 
“You won’t. This is Central France, 
General Pershing’s territory. 

It was dusk when they rolled up a 
long hill and into the street of a plain- 
faced little town, comfortably _back 
from the railroad, and even more com- 
fortably removed from troop concen- 
tration. 

The American car drew up with a 
proud flourish before the entry of the 
H6tel du Lion d’Or. 

Sergeant McCarthy leaped out, the 
red carpet under his arm. With a 
splendid gesture he unrolled it from 
the car step to the hotel door. Vil- 
lagers swarmed about. Sergeant Arm- 

(Continued on page 16) 
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agg ee s husband insisted that he must put out the 


Mansfield put out Madame’s 


Instead, Major 
usband, Captain Corsica standing by, ready to help 
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WAR: Sixth Field Artillery placing gun in position immediately after advance, Missy-aux-Bois, France, July 17, 1918 


change. That is reveille. It’s 

the same today as it was in the 
days when we were all doing squads 
east and west and hoping there was 
something in those wonderful rumors 
that we were sailing next week. Six 
a. m. finds the gang falling in, with 
lieutenants dashing madly to take the 
report, and, in turn, pass along the 
word to the O. D. that all are “present 
or accounted for”. 

Breakfast in the Army today, in the 
outfit I was in at least, comprises the 
things we dreamed about in France. 
Plenty of hot cakes or sausage or per- 
haps creamed beef on toast. Oatmeal, 
of course, and O. D. coffee. The last 
Army hot cakes I had eaten before 
entering B Battery of the Sixth Field 
Artillery were made on the salvaged 
plate from a tank. Today they are 
made in up-to-date Army kitchens 
whose floors are scrubbed each night 
with hot water. Goldfish and canned 
willie are no longer Army issue. 

The first day back on actual duty 
gave mea little insight into the life of 
the soldier in peace-time. Seven forty- 
five found us getting set for drill. Each 
man had his denims under his arm, for 
grooming comes after drill. Then a 
march to stables. On my first morn- 
ing the non-coms had the battery. At 
the stables the men fell out and 
watered, and then proceeded to hitch to 
the pieces and the caissons. 

Years ago, back up in New Hamp- 
shire, I knew something about slinging 
harness. Horses never held any fear 
for me. Perhaps because of this I got 
along fairly well in the artillery, 
though I knew little about the guns. 

I helped, or rather watched most of 
the time, the harnessing of the wheel 
team of the second section piece, driven 
by Abe Wiener. Some of the harness 
I “threw”, but artillery harness is a 
bit different from that used by civil- 
jans, and it was several days before I 


HERE is one formation in the 
Army that never seems to 


got the hang of 
the thing. Then 
it was easy. 

Drill the first 
morning consist- 
ed of a hike of 
about a mile, through woods along 
the shores of Gunpowder River, to 
an open space. There we pitched 
pup tents. Getting the old shelter half 
up was natural, but one’s fingers be- 
come a bit clumsy in civil life, and my 
tent was about the last in the battery 
to be ready. Private Touroch who be- 
came a corporal while I was with the 
outfit, was my partner. 

My apparent slowness jin pitching 
that first day lowered me many points 
in this excellent soldier’s estimation, I 
am afraid, but later on, after a week 
or so, he began to think that perhaps 
I might make a soldier after all. 
Touroch, who had soldiered in Russia, 
kept as fine equipment as any man I 
have ever seen, including graduates of 
the disciplinary battalions, who are 
supposed to be super-soldiers. His gun, 
the second section piece, was always in 
great shape. His clothes were always 
pressed, and his buttons and collar 
ornaments and his regimental insignia 
were mirrors. He had no use for a 
sloppy soldier. 

After pitching tents we laid off for 
half an hour to smoke and talk. Most 
of the non-coms gathered around and 
I had a chance to see the kind of men 
that were to be my buddies. There 
was McGraw, chief of the first section. 
The night before, at retreat, I had no- 
ticed five stars on his World War rib- 
bon. McGraw, an old-timer from West 
Virginia, had served in France and in 
Panama until last fall, when his for- 
eign service ended and he had been 
sent to the Sixth from the Fourth 
Field. The Fourth, a mule artillery 
regiment, had, of course, given him 
the name among the other old-timers of 
“donkey spatter”. To his intimates he 
was “Slim”. In the time I was with the 


Back to the 


By LEIGHTON 


battery I found him to be the sternest 
yet kindest non-com with his men that 
I have ever seen. Because of this trait 
all the backward men were shunted to 
his section. 

Olsen, my own section chief, was a 
small, quiet Norseman, on his second 
hitch, “He is a tough bird, but he 
knows his onions,” one of the boys told 
me when he asked what ‘section I had 
been assigned to. And Olsen did. He 
was always chosen to lead a picked 
section in inter-battery and inter-regi- 
mental contests. 

Willem, ninth section chief, but then 
in we of the third, was an old- 
timer. rom a farm in Ohio Willem 
went to war with the Ohio National 
Guard. Coming out he enlisted in the 
Sixth. “I stayed out three years after 
that hitch, but came back last fall,” he 
explained to me. “I like the Army and 
the artillery. It’s my home now. The 
cities don’t appeal to me, and I can’t 
go back to the farm again. I came in 
this last time as a buck and had a sec- 
tion in a couple of months. You'll have 
a section quick. All old-timers do.” 

The fourth section had a corporal 
acting as chief, Algers by name. It 
was his second enlistment. French Ca- 
nadian by birth, he was one of the best 
gunners in the regiment. The detail 
was in command of Sergeant Lionel 
Darrah, a_ bright-eyed, red-headed 
Irishman. On his first enlistment, and 
only twenty-two, he had already rad- 
uated from the cooks and_ bakers 
school, the mess sergeants’ school and 
the signal detail school, and had the 
Irish non-com’s born way of handling 
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PEACE: Sixth Field Artillery (First Section, B Battery) in gun drill at Camp Hoyle, Maryland, seven years afterward 


Army Again 


H. BLOOD 


troops. A high-school graduate, he had 
entered the Army on graduation, and 
with his qualifications was able to send 
home $35 a month to his mother and 
still live well on his Army pay. His 
enlistment was just expiring. 

Mullen and Shea, the other two ser- 
geants, were old soldiers. Shea had 
twenty-two years in and Mullen about 
twenty. Quiet, soldierly and much by 
themselves, they were the awe of the 
recruits, many of whom, I believe, se- 
cretly hoped some day to be as long in 
the game and as efficient as they were. 

At 10:30 we were back and unhar- 
nessed. From then until about 11:15 
the horses were groomed. I was handed 
a grooming kit and told to go to it. 
Each man groomed about three horses, 


as the battery was short-handed at the ¢ 


time. Then came watering and feed- 
ing—for the horses. In. the afternoon 
one man from each section took turns 
in tying out the horses on the picket 
line, a fifteen-minute job all told. 
Afternoons in the Army today, as a 
rule, are given over to bunk fatigue 
or the polishing up of equipment and 
getting ready for retreat. Now and 
then regimental or company fatigue 
May intervene, but even then the men 
have an hour or so to buck up. The 
new polished buttons and the regi- 
mental insignia that are now worn 
must always be policed up in good 
Shape. In the case of the Sixth Field 
the flying horse, the regimental in- 
Signia, is of gilt, and that gilt can tar- 
nish over night, I am here to tell you. 
After retreat, at five, comes mess, 
and then nothing to do till tomorrow. 


Some difference 
from those days 
when we drilled 
from eight to 
11:30 and from 
one to 3:30 or 
four, and policed up for retreat, with 
perhaps a little bayonet school in be- 
tween. 

That afternoon I spent getting my 
equipment placed in my foot lockers 
where I would know where to find it 
whenever needed, and talking to some 
of the men in the squad room. Two 
sections occupy each squad room. The 
rooms are light and airy, and warm in 
winter, the men told me. 

“You’re lucky to get in now,” Cor- 
poral Aleseia of the detail informed 
me as we sat that afternoon on the 
verandah. He had been telling me of 
his last hitch in the Fourth Field in 
Panama. “Next month we go to 
Tumonium, Maryland, for a sham bat- 
tle, and then to train the C. M. T. C. 
at. Camp Meade,” he continued. “It’s 
a lot of fun at Meade. Everyone in 
this regiment looks ahead all winter to 
the time when we go there to train the 

eo ey That’s a great gang of 
men. They want to know what it’s all 
about, and treat you nice. They are 
civilians but they treat the soldiers 
well. We all like to show them.” 

“How do the civilians treat soldiers 
now?” I inquired. There was quite a 
group gathered around by then. 

“Pretty well as a whole,” spoke up 
one of the other non-coms. “In the 
big cities and towns sometimes they’re 
not so nice, but it’s up to the soldiers. 
Most of us have civilian clothes and 
when we go to a big city we put them 
on or borrow someone else’s. There 
are no restrictions about wearing civil- 
ian clothes off duty, and most of us do 
that. In that way no one knows that 
we are soldiers and we are sure to be 
treated all right. We haven’t any com- 
plaints about the civilians here or in 
Baltimore and in Philadelphia, where 


we go sometimes in uniform. They’re 
all right if you’re all right.” 

The first four days found me riding 
the caisson of my section and helping 
to harness, hitch and groom. I had 
told the non-coms that I wanted to 
ride, so on two afternoons I was given 
a single mount and under the eye of 
a sergeant had delightful rides through 
the woods of Camp Hoyle, perhaps the 
prettiest spot on upper Chesapeake 
Bay. 

On the fourth noon my name went 
up for guard. Guard was once an old 
story, but those General Orders had 
sort of slipped away. I sought out 
Conway, the ministerial battery clerk. 

“Johnny, have you a copy of the 
General Orders?” I asked. 

“Guess I have. Think I tacked them 
in the field desk,” he told me, and sure 
enough he had. I took them and spent 
an earnest half hour with them. Once 
learned, they only hide in one’s mem- 
ory. They seemed to come hurrying 
back, marshaling themselves in forma- 
tion again. 

About two o’clock I drew my pistol, 
number 21, my battery number, and my 
clips and ammunition. Both were full 
of that delightful substance, cosmoline. 
The pistol had not been used or cleaned 
in about five months, Supply Sergeant 
Abel told me. It looked it. 

Upstairs in the squad room, with a 
rammer and part of an old towel, I set 
to work to clean up for guard mount. 
It looked like a hopeless task. Several 
of the other chaps—Biros, who slept 
across from me, and Hydock, buddies 
together in Scranton, where their 
fathers are miners—were helping scour 
my buttons, when along came Tommy 
McNulty. 

McNulty, dog-robber for one of the 
lieutenants, comes from New Bedford, 
Massachusetts. He saw me working 
away. “Want to buck for orderly?” he 
asked me. “Sure,” I told him. “Well, 
I got a tailor-made uniform down- 

(Continued on page 15) 
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EDITORIAL 


OR God and country, we associate ourselves together for the 
following purposes: To uphold and defend the Constitution 

of the United States of America; to maintain law and order ; % 
foster and perpetuate @ one hundred percent Americanism; to 
serve the memories and incidents of our association in the cat 
War; to inculcate a sense of individual iene ites» to the commu- 
XR . . state and nation ; to combat the autocrac both the classes 
the masses; to make ht the aster 0 P ht; to promote 
peace and good will on eart ; to saferward a and transmit to pos- 
terity the of justice, and yom te conse- 
crate and sanctify our comradeship by our devotion to mutual 
holpfalenan-Preaaibia to Conatitution "e The 4 


One More Victory 


KS day brings fresh examples of Legion vigilance in 
safeguarding the rights of disabled service men ‘who 
are unable to handle their own affairs and the rights of the 
dependents of these men and their surviving relatives.after 
death. As the result of proceedings carried through by 
John F. Kavanagh, a Legionnaire and atterney of New 
York City, the New York Court of Appeals—the highest 
court in New York State—has just rendered a decision 
which is of immense importance in the Legion’s campaign 
to insure that the funds and belongings of mentally dis- 
abled men shall not be dissipated by improper acts of 
guardians. 

The court decision was rendered in the case of Jim 
Conlin, a veteran of the 42d Division, who died after being 
treated for shell-shock in a Veterans Bureau hospital. At- 
torney Kavanagh had been appointed by a lower court to 
check up the accounts of the veteran’s brother, who had 
been his guardian. In the course of this work Mr. Kava- 
nagh discovered that the brother had failed to keep proper 
accounts of the money expended by him. He demanded 
that the surety company which had bonded the brother pay 
back to Jim Conlin’s estate more than $700, together with 
all the expenses of the accounting, amounting to $350. 

The surety company agreed to pay back the sum which 
was held to have been improperly expended, but it balked 
at paying for the expense of the accounting which revealed 
the improper expenditures, basing its refusal on a provi- 
sion of the New York Civil Practice Act which unquali- 
fiedly stated that compensation for accounting should be 
paid by the estate of the incompetent. 

Despite the law to the contrary, Attorney Kavanagh, as 
special guardian, held that as the accounting had been 
made difficult through the laxity of the surety company in 
not properly supervising the work of the man it bonded, it 
would not be fair to burden the estate of the veteran with 
the accounting expense. 

The Appellate Division Court sustained the attorney’s 
contention, but the importance of the principle involved 
caused the surety company, supported by other bonding 
companies, to carry the case to the Court of Appeals. The 
Court of Appeals affirmed unanimously the lower court 
decision. 

The Court of Appeals decision is interpreted as a great 
victory for the disabled. It is expected to cause all bonding 
companies to see hereafter that every penny of a veteran’s 
estate is properly accounted for, realizing that laxity in 
failing to enforce accounting will subject the companies to 
thousands of dollars of additional-expense for accounting 
proceedings rendered necessary by any negligence on their 
part. 

With the Legion on guard, with new victories being 
gained almost daily, the campaign to protect the rights of 
the mentally disabled is rapidly ending a national scandal. 


The Truth About the “‘ Bonus” 


VERY once in a while a story goes the rounds of the press 

and the magazines that the veterans are not applying 

for their adjusted compensation. This has become a fairly 

well-grounded popular notion, just as all] manner of misin- 

formation about the “bonus” fight, while it was on, was 
popularly believed. 


* year’s ‘work of “bonus” 


No less ordinarily careful a journal than Collier’s la 
printed an editorial entitled “They. Can’t. Give 
Away”, meaning that the Government could not 
veterans to accept their insurané¢e “‘bonuses”. Collier's 
that the Veterans Rqvemn- Stipes Sipe oome 
half done” only. ‘ 

Now, what are the facts? 

Well, to begin with, these aida are “written: 
weeks after the lines in Collier's were written, and the 
bution, which that 
guished journal so su sums up,-has not. 
ished yet. A Saget rel time Collier’s 
written the “bonus” "applic blanks had- 
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the first day of January, 1925—a date fixed by law. Yet 
one read in Collier’s less than six months later that “after 
a@ year’s work . . . in a campaign to give away two billion 
dollars insurance to four million men ... the job is half 
done”! 

So much for the essential time element; now as to the 
fraction of the job which has been done. Collier’s says half 
done.. As a matter of fact four-fifths done is hardly cor- 
rect. The total number of applications received in Wash- 
ington on July 9th was in excess of 3,200,000. This is four- 
fifths of the 4,000,000 eligibles Collier’s mentions. Speak- 
ing accurately, there are more than 4,000,000 eligibles, 
counting the dependents of deceased veterans, but not more 
than 4,000,000 applications will ever be received. This esti- 
mate is based on experience with war pensions generally 
and with State “bonuses” after the recent war, though the 
percentage of applicants for the Federal “bonus” will prob- 
ably exceed that of most State “bonuses”. The reason for 
this is difficult to conjecture, unless it is because the Fed- 
eral “bonus” got so much advertising. 

Veterans have until December 31, 1927, to apply for 
Federal Adjusted Compensation. A lot of them, in keeping 
with a salient weakness of human nature, will wait until 
the last moment to apply. The Weekly has inveighed 
against this, Government officials inveigh against it—and 
not altogether without success, since four out of five vet 
erans have put in their applications already. 

But all this. notwithstanding, the average man in the 
street has the impression that the veterans are turning 
their noses up over their insurance “bonus”. ‘The reason 
for this is not obscure when such an enlightened and usu- 
ally accurate medium as Coilier’s contributes to the mould- 
ing of public opinion the picturesquely inaccurate informa- 
tion that has just been examined. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

The spring menace of one-armed drivers abated per- 
ceptibly following summer marriages. 

e¢ ¢ ¢ 

The mosquito sings, then stings, which reminds us of 
some of the salesmen of blue-sky stock. 

e¢ 2 ¢ 

The dyed-in-the-wool conservative takes the stand that 
whenever there is a bolt in a political convention there must 
be some nuts. 

¢ ¢ ¢ 

Two Michigan hunters were out all day recently and 
their total bag was fourteen “No Trespass” signs and 
twenty-four telephone wire insulators. 

¢ 2 ¢ 

In excavating a prehistoric house in Nevada a set of 
dice said to be 10,000 years old was found. Experts be 
lieve they are too cold now to be of any practical value. 
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One of the four convalescent homes maintained by the New Jersey Department 
of the Legion and the New Jersey Auxiliary to start in where Uncle Sam leaves 


off. 
By ROBERT 


OUR years ago a lonely and 
friendless boy sat day after day 
dejectedly on a bench in old Trin- 
ity Churchyard, seeking sanctu- 
ary among the graves of Manhattan’s 
pioneers, while down-town New York 
roared all about him. The throbbing 
life of the streets beyond the iron fence 
of the churchyard, the vast activities 
of the skyscrapers that towered on all 
sides above his resting place, numbed 
the mind and heart of the boy. The 
world was hard and cold and he had 
retreated from it. 
The little stenographer who came to 
the churchyard ev- 
ery noon after lunch 


This home, at Huntsburg, is surrounded by a 152-acre farm 


MOUNTSIER 


tails of this story. Now there is a 
sequel to tell. For out of this kind 
deed in a cold corner of New York, out 
of the transportation of one homeless 
wounded boy to a comfortable home in 
New Jersey, have grown four Amer- 
ican Legion Convalescent Homes, and 
that original act of kindness and pity 
has been followed by a multitude of 
kind deeds scattered over New Jersey 
and the intervening years. The find- 
ing of one friendless disabled man led 
to the finding of many others, and the 
— determined to care for all of 
them. 
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Men 
Remade 


While 
They 
Wait 


Ridge for the disabled and hospital 
worn to the present time when the four 
American Legion Convalescent Homes 
that are operating are real homes, not 
institutions, places where convalescent 
service men in need of health and help 
may rest until they are strong enough 
to back into the world. 

o tell all about these four homes, 
to give the details of the help given 
and received, to apportion full credit 
to the hard workers and money-pro- 
viders who have made possible this 
achievement of the New Jersey Legion 
and Auxiliary would require volumes, 
including ledgers filled with debit and 
credit items. Statistically, it can be 
told in brief how the four homes now 
being operated represent an investment 
of about $75,000, how hundreds of men 
have been housed and homed for pe- 
riods totaling thousands of days, how 
surgical operations 
have been arranged 





noticed the boy one 
day. She remarked 
his attitude of hope- 
lessness as he sat, 
collarless, hunched 
up on his church- 

rd bench. She saw 
im again several 
days later in the 
same spot, looking 
even thinner and 
more woeful. This 
time she noticed that 
he wore in the lapel 
of his coat a silver 
button, symbol of 
wounds received in 
the World War. Her 
woman’s pity assert- 


e spoke 





to him, and reluc- 
tantly, bit by bit, he 
told her the story of 


sands could have told in the first years 
r the war. 

The pher persuaded the 
weakened and half-famished boy to 
leave his churchyard bench. She took 

to her ortable home in New 
Jersey. She was 4 eanee of 7 

can Legion uxilia unit 
Ridgewood Post. os 

Two years and more ago The Amer- 
ican Legion Weekly published the de- 





The cars that carried some of the crowd to the opening of the home at 
Menantico— proof that folks are interested in the idea 


Since the Weekly first told of the 
way in which the New Jersey Depart- 
ments of The American on and of 
The American Legion Auxiliary were 
starting in where Uncle Sam left off, 
to make strong men out of war-weak- 
ened disabled men, those departments 
have become quite settled in their 
housekeeping activities. This work 
dates from the days of the first tem- 
porary home established on Chestnut 


for and claims for 
Government compen- 
sation established, 
without those who 
have been aided be- 
coming institutional- 
ized. 

To see just how 
human, how success- 
ful, such a home can 
be, visit American 
Legion Convalescent 
Home, District No. 
2, at Ralston, sup- 
ported by Essex 
County, which in- 
cludes the city of 
Newark, During 
1924 sixty-three vet- 
erans spent a total 
of 3,517 days there; 
in other words, this 
one home in one 
year provided al- 
most ten years of 
home life. And it was and is honest- 
to-goodness home life, thanks to Dr. B. 
G. Sherman, medical officer in charge 
of the home, and his wife, a graduate 
of Leland Stanford University. 

It is this home life in an old farm- 
house transformed into a modern resi- 
dence on a 125-acre farm that has 
brought about the miracle of health 
and a return to normal every-day life 
for many of the men who have been 
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Ralston _ Convalescent 


guests in the 
Home. 


To see what has been done for these 
men and what will be done for others 
in the future, let us start with the 
Boy. A mere boy he was. He had 
been a second-class fireman in the 
Navy. He ‘came to the home a year 
ago.at the age of twenty-three, six 
feet tall, reduced in weight to 
ninety-six pounds, so weak he 
could not walk a block without 
resting, and utterly discour- 
aged. At.first he just sat 
around and showed no interest 
in anything. But the other 
convalescents did their best. to 
cheer him up. 

The first thing the Boy knew 
he began to gain in weight and 
his appetite improved. Then 
he got the urge to get well, 
and he made a regular. busi- 
ness of it. At the beginning 
of his cure he spent each day 
following the sun around the 
barn with a couple of cushions. 
His cheeks took on the color of 
health and his body filled out. 
For two weeks he gained a 
pound a day. As his strength 
returned he took a daily walk, 
and each day the walk was 
lengthened. At the end of 
three months, when he left the 
Home with an entirely new 
outlook on life and with thirty- 
four more pounds than he had 
when he arrived, the Boy was 
@ man. 

Look at William Walters— 
then and now. Before the war 
Walters had worked on a farm 
and in a foundry; in camp he 
Was assigned to some heavy 
details. One day when loading 
potatoes he slipped and fell in 
such a way that a sack of po- 
tatoes came down on his stom- 
ach. Serious digestive trou- 
ble followed, and he received 
after a time his discharge from 
the Army. Then came one op- 
eration after another. When 
he arrived at the Convalescent 
Home he was in badly run- 


down condition. At first it seemed as 
if he ate nothing and never slept. But 
one month of life at the Home built 
him up so that he was considered 
strong enough for a double hernia 
operation. After the hospital stay in- 
volved by this he again went to Ral- 
ston as a convalescent, and two months 
later, in view of the character of the 


“8 OOP 90 & C.o a ae o 


Dr. B. G. Sherman, in charge of the Ralston home, 
finding out how well a guest is thriving on Legion diet 





Dinner at the Ral- 

ston Home, themain 

dish being duck 

raised on the Home’s 

farm by a veteran 

who convalesced 
there 
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work he had done while convalescing, 
he received the 
intendent of the 
he is now able to 
hours 


t of super- 
’s farm, where 





spells became fewer and less 
violent and after several 
months ceased entirely. 

These and many other vet- 
erans have been helped to a 
normal life by the four Con- 
valescent Homes of New Jer- 
sey, but in the Homes there 
have been and are those dis- 
abled convalescents who can 
never be restored in body.er 
mind, or both, for any kind of 
occupation. Here is a man i- 
capacitated by rheumatism ae- 
quired in France; there is a 
veteran, hardly more than a 
boy, nearly killed by a shell in 
France, who has undergone 
fifteen major operations. 
Home makes it possible for 
him to in strength enough 
to go back each time to a Gov- 
ernment hospital for his next 
operation, and the Home looks 
forward to his return—for one 
reason because his cheerful- 
ness and good nature provide 
an excellent tonic for the other 
convalescents. 

Speaking of the mental 

Dr. Sherman, who as 
(Continued on page 19) 
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succeeds Cotillo as Grand 
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A PERSONAL PAGE 


by 


Are you one of the fellows who, when they read the 
Page’s Prize Contest question, “What good did you 

out of your service in the war?” 

Are Youa thought, “Why, I must be in on that. 


Procrastinator? (ll get around to write mine next 
week ” 


When next week came you put it off again. If you 
keep that up you will find, one week, that the contest is 
closed. Then, when you read the winning letters, you will 
think: “Why didn’t I put mine in?” And the contest 
closes September 20th. Conditions are printed on page 
18 of this issue of the Legion Weekly. 


Have you commanders of posts and departments and 
all Legion officers, local, state and national, sent in your 
contributions to the Prize Contest? I 

Listen, You don’t know yet; for the names of 
Commanders competitors will not be revealed until 
the winners are chosen. Bat I want 

one from the commander of the smallest post all the way 
up to Commander Drain himself. A commander might 
win. He has the same chance as every other Legionnaire. 
If he does not and some fellow who sits in the back row 
at post meetings does win, why, that is the Legion. It is 
most depressing to think that any one of. those writing 
men, the adjutants, should be too high hat not to enter. 


Labor Day is the all inclusive holiday. Labor made 

the nation whose birth we honor on the Fourth of July. 

We honor the labor of soldiers as well 

The Greatest as their courage on Memorial Day. 

Holiday Without labor there can be no wel- 

fare or progress. Without labor no 

bridge or road would ever have been built; no goods 

would ever come to market; we should be houseless and 
starving. 


Take the news to Mussolini from men of Italian descent 
in America who propose to be Americans before they are 


Fascisti! The New York State Grand 
No Two Ways _ Lodge of the Sons of Italy has seceded 
in This from the Supreme Council as a pro- 


test against the Supreme Council’s 
Fascist policies; and it is going to enter into relations 
with all other grand lodges in order to get a new supreme 
council with a new set of principles. The need of such 
@ protest shows what a lot of work is yet before us in 
Americanization. 

“The Supreme Master of our order,” says Supreme 
Court Justice Salvatore A. Cotillo, Grand Master of the 
New York Lodge, “is Giovanni Di Silvestro, who has been 
for some time the representative of the Fascist government 
in America. He is in charge of the propaganda here. The 
@feat issue is whether this order is to be subordinate to 
a supreme body whose every overt act signifies the infil- 
tration of foreign politics in our organization,” 

There is no room in our country for such influences 
from any other country. resentative La Guardia, who 
, will be a leader in the 
good fight. The men of Italian descent in our ranks who 
proved their Americanism in the war have a duty now in 
seeing maintained the ideals for which they fought. 


Frederick Palmer 


Is this a new idea which I have from W. C. T. of 
Milwaukee? If so, it has been most unfortunately neg- 
lected. Armistice Day is far away; 
but it is not too soon to start the ball 
rolling, now. W. C. T. suggests that 
on Armistice Day every Legionnaire 
“lay aside business and domestic problems for an hour 
or so to write a few lines to his army pals. When we 
were awaiting discharge we promised to keep in touch 
with each other, always. And only six years have passed.” 

There is plenty of time before Armistice Day to write 
“ed piece for the Page’s Prize Contest which closes on 

eptember 20th. It will put you in practice to write to 
your buddies. 


Something to 
Bear in Mind 


Temperance and health organizations have been aroused 

because Nathan Douchy, of Darien, Conn., says that he 

has reached ninety-one because he 

Triumph of the smoked hard, drank strong liquor and 
Old Soak ate what he wanted all his life. 

Maybe he has lived to be so old in 

spite of his bad habits. Maybe he has been having his 

own kind of a good time on the strong constitution pro- 

vided him by his ancestors. Maybe he is boasting in 

garrulous senility what a devil of a fellow he. has been 

when secretly he is a milk drinker. 

Old Nathan is no more an argument for tippling than a 
man who has survived a rattlesnake bite is for taking a 
rattlesnake to bed with you. He is the exception that 
proves the rule. 


Every local. Legion paper that comes to my desk is a 
help. eoRine is The Liaison of the Taunton ( Mass.) Post, 

a neat little magazine, very well print- 
Thank You, ed. Perhaps that explains why it has 
Editors so much advertising. I like the way 

“Who’s Who in the Taunton Post” is 
done. And that vigorous journal, the Argonne Post, of 
Des Moines, carries news intended only for lowa; but 
it makes me understand Iowa better. The Old Hickory 
Association, composed of veterans of the 30th Division, 
has, in place of a paper, a regular department, called the 
Forward Observation Post, in six of South Carolina’s 
leading papers. That is the best kind of a substitute. 


But why not both methods to let people know you are 
alive and what you are doing? 


Posters of the British Royal Marines are appealing for 
recruits in England in the name of the traditions of 
“Bunker Hill, Trafalgar and Zee- 
They Discover brugge.” The British would never 
Bunker Hill have got to the top of the hill if the 
Colonials had not been out of am- 
munition; they would not if they had not reformed and 
reformed their broken charges. It was the greatest of 
recruiting arguments for our side that the final charge 
succeeded. It warned us that we were against hard boiled 
British regulars; that we could not win by courage alone. 
We must have munitions and training. The more pride 
the British have in — — assaults a wane 
and fi ago more pride we may have in the 
Sunbattlod farmers” who resisted them. 
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Daddy Trips It to, School 


THE AMERICAN LEGION WEEKLY 


By Wallgren 





7 1S LITTLE LEANDeRt First Day 
"H SCHOOL, AND PAPA Hac BEEN 
ENTRUSTED WITH THE DELICATE 
MISSION OF “TRANSPORTING HIM 
THITHER IN ALL “THE PRISTING GLoRY 
AND SPOTLECS SARTDRIAL PULCHRITUDE 
THAT MOTHER HAS BESTOWED UPON 
HIM “THIS PROUD MORNING AND, AS 
IT HAS RAINED LAsT EVENING, PAPA 
IS TAKING DOUBLE ExTtea PRECAUTIONS - 
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The Peace Idea Goes Under 
a Legion X-Ray 


By THOMAS 


AMORY LEE 


Chairman, National World Peace Commitiee, The American Legion 


OLDIERS of the World War in 

all the Allied and associated 

countries, and perhaps especially 

in the United States, share the 
belief deep down in their hearts, al- 
though seldom expressed, that there 
were two objectives in the World War, 
the first of which—to defeat Germany 
—was fully attained, and the second of 
which—to render impossible of recur- 
rence another war outraging the con- 
sciousness of civilized people—was not 
attained. As a matter of fact we seem, 
so far, to have made a ghastly failure 
of our second objective. If it is possi- 
ble at all to obtain that second ob- 
jective, it is perhaps only possible 
through those who know the horrors, 
sufferings, dirt, and degradations of 
war, as well as its sacrifices and 
lory. What can The American 
eke do. about it? Perhaps the 
second objective will never be attained, 
or, if ever, only in the distant future, 
but we can take certain steps now 
which will help to bring final realiza- 
tion of that hope some time. 

That was the goal in view of The 
American Legion at its St. Paul con- 
vention last year when it directed the 
National Commander to appoint a 
World Peace Committee, which, “after 
carefully considering all of the factors 
in the present international situation 
and after consultation with and con- 
sideration of the plans of the various 
organizations now working for peace, 
‘shall’ report to the National Conven- 
tion of The American Legion in 1925 
the most practical plan whereby the 
influence and power of the Legion may 
be most effectively utilized for secur- 
ing permanent world peace.” The Na- 
tional Commander promptly obeyed the 
mandate of the convention and ap- 
pointed a committee of ten members, 
informing its chairman that it was a 
working committee from which a defi- 
nite report would be expected at 
Omaha. 

The first thing which the committee 
did, after having organized at a joint 
meeting of the National Executive 
Committee, the Permanent hay Re- 
lations Commission, commonly known 
as the FIDAC Committee, and the 
World Peace Committee, in Indianapo- 
lis in January, was to learn what the 
Legion had done, or rather what it had 
resolved, about the subject of world 
peace at previous conventions. We 
found that no action had been taken 
relating to the subject at the first or 
second convention, but that the 1921 
convention had endorsed the idea of an 
international armament limitations 
agreement, believing that it was for 
the best interests of the people of the 
United States and of the world. The 
resolution, of course, referred to the 
Moar = ape conference called by Pres- 
ident arding which limited the com- 
pepicions in building battleships and 

ttle-cruisers among England, Japan 
and the United States. 


The next cortvention of The Amer- 
ican Legion (1922), which was held at 
New Orleans, was simultaneous with 
the annual conference of Fédération 
Interalliée des Anciens Combattants, 
commonly known as the FIDAC. The 
National Convention of The American 
Legion adopted unanimously the fol- 
lowing Peace Manifesto, previously 
adopted by the FIDAC conference: 


With an earnest desire to promote peace, 
tranquillity and good will among nations; 
secure the institutions of organized society : 
preserve the ‘sacred principles of liberty 
and democracy and transmit their bless- 
ings to posterity; and establish safeguards 
to prevent the recurrence of war, we, the 
undersigned, representing the ex-service 
men of the signatory countries, agree to 
submit and endeavor to secure the adoption 
by our societies represented and through 
them urge upon our respective governments 
the following declaration of principles: 

1. That all imternational agreements 
upon governments affecting the entire peo- 
ple shall be open and above-board, with full 
publicity. 

2. That treaties make the*law between 
the nations. They must be executed in 
good faith. 

3. To 
ment. 

4. To vigorously suppress within our 
own boundaries all persons and propa- 
ganda seeking to overthrow by force gov- 
ernment existing by will of the people. 

5. That the financial policies of the 
Allied governments must have as their aim 
the stability of exchange and the resump- 
tion of international commerce, and we 
recommend the suspension of trade rela- 
tions with countries maintaining armies 
organized for aggressive purposes. 

6. In view of the distorted political re- 
ports tending to unbalance the public mind, 
we recommend that there shall be estab- 
lished by the FIDAC a news disseminating 
bureau with representatives in every mem- 
ber country; that this agency shall receive 
the official sanction of the governments of | 
the respective countries; that it shall col- 
lect and issue» news designed to offset de- 
structive and inflammatory propaganda put 
out by the proponents of bolshevism with 
the intent to change other forms of gov- 
ernment, this without in any way censor- 
ing or restricting the, freedom of the press. 

7. That an international court be es- | 
tablished to outlaw war. 

8. To proceed as rapidly as conditions | 
permit and when the decrees of such court | 
become operative (except for machinery | 
necessary, to maintain them and the mini- 
mum police forees) to entirely disarm and 
disband our land, sea and air forees and 
destroy the implements of warfare. 


It seems to the writer ‘that the Para- 
graphs 7 and 8 of this manifesto are 
of entirely different Ss, and look to | 
entirely different periods of time. The | 
first one looks to the immediate future 
and, as a matter of fact, the Perma- 


oppose territorial aggrandize- 





nent Court of International Justice has 
already been established and has’ 
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handed down decisions of great inter- 
national importance. Paragraph 8 cer- 
any does not look to the present, as 
nearly everyone will agree that it is 
absolutely necessary to keep an ade- 
quate army, navy and air force for de- 
fensive purposes, for the present. 

The World Peace Committee has this 
year listed the peace societies now or- 

anized in the United States. We 

ound there were approximately one 
hundred of these orgapizations, having 
for their main purpose the attainment 
of world peace, and, in addition to 
them, many other organizations con- 
cerned in peace, such as the various 
church organizations. Of these one 
hundred organizations some were 
frankly pacifist. We have tried to 
analyze the objects and plans of all of 
these organizations and in doing so 
have relied partly on a similar analysis 
made by the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, which in turn has 
been accused of being a pacifist organi- 
zation itself. The committee is now 
taking the counsel of men skilled in the 
problems of world affairs both at home 
and abroad as to how the influence and 
power of the Legion may be most ef- 
fectively utilized for securing perma- 
nent world peace. Among those from 
whom we are seeking advice are Elihu 
Root, Charles Evans Hughes, George 
W. Wickersham, Senator Borah, Sen- 
ator Pepper, Senator Lenroot, and 
others, at home; Viscount Grey, Vis- 
count Cecil, the Earl of Balfour, David 
Lloyd George, Winston Churchill, Ram- 
say MacDohald, and other in England; 
Clemenceau, Briand, Viviani, Tardieu, 
Millerand, and others in France, and 
also other world leaders. It will be 
noticed that the opinions of men who 
hold widely diverging views have been 
sought, in the hope that there will be 
gained some common basis for action. 

Before any report is made, it will, 
of course, be submitted to the Secre- 
tary of State and to the President of 
the United States, as the members of 
the committee feel that no action 
should be urged which is contrary to 
the policy of the Government. 

In the meantime, certain members of 
the committee are working on especial 
problems; for example, two members, 
one opposed to and the other favoring, 
are trying to decide what the commit- 
tee should report in regard to the 
League of Nations. One member, who 
through long experience is familiar 
with the Peace Manifesto of the FIDAC, 
is working on that problem. Another 
member has as his especial problem 
the best means of arousing Legion and 
public interest in any program which 
may be adopted. Another member who 
was a member of the American Peace 
Award is to report on the Bok Peace 
Plan, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee is maintaining a central office 
for the purpose of gathering and dis- 
seminating indispensable information to 
other members of the committee. 

It is too early to make any state- 
ment as to what the committee will re- 
port, but certain fundamental princi- 
ples will in all probability be strongly 
urged in the report of the committee, 
amongst them being: 

1. The closest co-operation with the 
veterans of E , France and all of 


our former in the work of the 
FIDAC. 

2. The Weenesgs f of pens regs an 
adequate Army, Navy and Air Force 
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until such time as it is safe to disarm, 
if ever, except for police force. 

3. . The American hagion is opposed, 
and vigorously opposed, to America’s 
entrance into any superstate. We do 
not believe that any foreign power 
should ever have the right to send 
American soldiers to fight in foreign 
lands. (No expression is intended to 
be made as to whether or not the 
League of Nations is such a super- 
state.) 

4. The United States should retain 
its sovereignty. 

5. The United States should at once 
join the Pernianent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice, upon such terms and 
reservations as may safeguard the in- 
terests of this country. (It is believed 

at the Harding-Hughes reservations 
will safeguard the interests of this 
country.) 

6. The United States should join 
other nations of the world in some 
forum at which discussion might be 
had upon world matters. (The Bok 
Peace Plan suggests that the United 
States should be present at the ses- 
sions of the League of Nations and use 
it as a forum for discussion, without a 
vote or a member’s responsibility, and 
after having had that experience could 
decide whether or not to become a for- 
mal member of the League.) 

7. The United States should refuse 
to furnish raw -naterials, credits, food, 
military and other supplies to any na- 
tion which goes to war without first 
submitting its case to arbitration, or 
to other established pacific means of 
settlement, such as the Permanent 
Court of International Justice. (The 
United States Chamber of Commerce 
by referendum of its members favored 
adoption of this plan in 1916 at the 
very time when business men in this 
count were reaping great profits 
through the supply of money, food, 
military and other necessities to the 
countries engaged in the World War.) 

8. Perhaps the Legion should en- 
dorse the Geneva Protocol for the pa- 
cific settlement of international dis- 

utes. The protocol is a treaty to out- 
aw war, and is the first time in the 
history of the world that aggressive 
war is defined as being a crime, and it 
proposes that a nation ratifying the 
protocol bind itself not to be guilty of 
such crime by engaging in aggressive 
war. It also provides that every in- 
ternational dispute shall be submitted 
to one of several methods of arbitration 
and for the use of the Permanent Court 
of International Justice. 

9. And last but not least, the United 
States should immediately pass the 
Universal Draft Bill, which provides 
for the drafting of capital and labor, 
as well as soldiers, in any future war. 
There will be practical difficulties in 
the way of the administration of such 
a law, but they can be overcome, 
certainly if it be wise and just and 
constitutional to draft flesh and_blood 
to face bayonet, gas and shrapnel, it is 
also right to draft capital and labor. 
No citizen should profit by the wars of 
his country. 

The probability is that, if warfare 
be ever eliminated, it will be through 
the gradual education of mankind and 
the gradual growth of good will and 
friendship between the peoples of the 
different nations of the world. We 
have an example of such a growth in 
our relations with Canada. But even 
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though the attainment of our ideals be 
far removed, certain steps can be taken 
toward that distant future. 

The members of the Committee are: 

Governor James G. Scrugham of Ne- 
vada, former National. Vice-Com- 
mander; General L. _R. Gignilliat, 
former Department Commander of In- 
diana, a former Vice-President of 
FIDAC and Superintendent of the Cul- 
ver Military Academy, Culver, Indi- 
ana; Alexander Fitzhugh, former Na- 
tional Executive Committeeman from 
Mississippi; J. Y. Cheney, National 
Executive Committeeman from Flor- 
ida; A. Piatt Andrew of Massachu- 
setts, member of Congress, head of the 
American Field Ambulance in France 
and member of the Permanent Foreign 
Relations Commission; John H. Sher- 


burne, of Massachusetts; Aubrey BE. 
Strode, of Virginia; Geor Albert 
Wingate, Surrogate, New York City, 
American Legion representative on the 
American Peace Award; Joseph H. 
Thompson, former Department Com- 
mander of Pennsylvania, holder of the 
Congressional Medal of Honor, - dele- 
a to the London conference of the 

IDAC; Thomas Amory Lee of Kan- 
sas, Chairman. 

The Committee has received many 
suggestions as to measures to be en- 
dorsed or rejected and will be giad to 
receive further suggestions. 

The sentiments expressed in this 
article are those of the chairman of 
the committee only, and do not purport 
to state the considered judgment of the 
committee. 


Back to the Army Again 


(Continued from page 7) 


stairs that will fit you. I make orderly 
every guard I’m on. Let me look at 
that pistol. Hell, no man can get that 
clean. Ill get the supply sergeant to 
give you mine. My uniform is regula- 
tion and you ought to be able to beat 
some of those canteen soldiers that are 
sure to turn out. F Battery is the 
only outfit bucking now,” and off he 
went for his tailored (by the Govern- 
ment, for they tailor one each year for 
a soldier) uniform. 

When guard mount came I was ar- 
rayed in McNulty’s uniform with his 
pistol. “Remember the number of the 
gun in case the O. D. asks you,” he 
warned. “Write it down in the 
of your hand,” ordered Sergeant Olsen, 
who was taking the three batte 

rds down to turn them over. Wit 
is indelible pencil I wrote down in my 
left hand the serial number of the 
pistol, and away we marched to where 
band was already drawing up on 
the parade ground, and the sun was 
flashing from the swords of the two 
guard officers. 

A sergeant major with hash marks 
up to his elbow was on the job, with 
the detail sergeant from C Battery as 
sergeant of the guard. I was number 
one in the last squad. The old sergeant 
major walked along, and seeing the 
World War ribbon on my left breast 
pulled me out and placed me next to 
the left guide. ‘You ought to be able 
to hold the pivot,” he remarked, and 
there I s . Holding a pivot was 
once easy, but just then it seemed ages 
since I had done that little thing. 

The orderly—unfortunately or other- 
wise—was picked before the O. D. get 
to my at of the line, much to the dis- 
gust of a small gallery of B Battery, 
who later came around and insisted 
that I was the snappiest soldier in the 
Pe and that everyone had it in for 

Battery use we were O. D. sol- 
diers and not the canteen variety. As 
we marched by the O. D., with the pivot 
falling to me, for the corporal who 
was guide was probably a good gun- 
ner but a poor infantryman, I heard 
the old t major say, sotto voce, 
as he vooll'at erect as an oak, “That’s 
it, soldier. Make ’em keep step. Make 
‘em march. Show ’em how. 
pivot.” Little did he know that in- 
wardly J was quaking for fear f would 
spoil show. t who cannot march 
to the strains of a Regular Army band? 


Good and it sn’t seem to 


Guard is the toughest thing in the 
peace-time Army, and, strange as it 
may seem, it is tougher now than it was 
in war-time. A smaller Army is the rea- 
son. Two reliefs at night on post, tying 
up horses that have broken loose, and 
watching for fires—that was the gist of 
it, with a visit by the guard officers. 
Then, all day long, chasing the garri- 
son prisoners. That day I felt as if I 
had never been so tired in all my life. 
But with two men to watch and keep 
at work I had to do my stuff. It was 
a tough twenty-four hours. But guard 
doesn’t come every day. | 

From then on it was drill and pre- | 
me 2 for the annual regimental held 
day, held before the summer hike to | 
Tumonium and Camn Meade. On most | 
afternoons there were ball games to at- | 
tend, with an inter-regimental cham- | 
pionship at stake. B Battery wasn’t | 
so good, and C took all, or nearly all, | 
that came their way, and won the cup. | 
But it isn’t so tough to have to attend | 
a ball game. It’s better than those | 
long, hot afternoons in 1917-’18 and into | 
719 when we had drill and then more 
drill in the afternoons. In all that 
month I was given no regimental fa- 
tigue, and only on a couple of after- | 
noons did the company have fatigue, | 
and then only for a little while. One| 
afternoon we clipped horses. The rest | 
we had off to care for our equipment. 

Prior to my advent into the Sixth 

had been some changes in the 
commanding personnel. Brig. Gen. 
Edgar T. Collins had been assi 
as commanding officer of the 
Artillery Brigade 
Augustine McIntyre as commanding 
officer of the Sixth Field Artillery. 
ee the way, commanded this 
artille rigade in Germany after the 
Armistice. The coming of these two 
old soldiers—old in service but not so 


irst 


old in years—had worked a vast change | 0 


in the ow the men told me. Every- 
ae Metay? = ing for them. 

e afternoon after the imental 
field day I was part of the detail clean- 
ing our section piece that had fired a 
blank shot in the section races. It was 
raining, but rain never fazes a sol- 
dier, Ity if he knows France, 
faze the new- 
comers in the Army. In the detail was 
Private Newland. Newland comes from 
Indiana and says he is nineteen. On 
the way to the gun park I talked with 
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- writes R. B. Cook, a co an 
‘‘T was a bookkeeper. Before I was half way 
thru my training I was promoted to Collec- 
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tion 
cent in 
ager ry re 
very dec promotion. 
| “My next advancement was to. the 
tion of Office Manager. In each of 
foasicna ts Nanteneeel. hod Ge e paved 
way to t position. Two years 
ago I was o! RY Gs son Of Anieame 
Credit Manager with my present concern, 
which I accepted. Within two years I was 
made General Sales Manager, which posi- 


tion I now hold. 

“Thi . e, is my five-year rec- 
ord asa LaSalle member, and this was made 
possible thru your splendid training and the 
various services which I have used with much 
profit. Furthermore, it accounts for my en- 
rollment in a second LaSalle course. 

“*Two years ago! wrote you that I would 
not part with the knowledge LaSalle training 
had brought me, for $10,000. Today I can 
say that 1 would not part with it for several 
times that amount.’’ 


anager, with an increase of 50 per 
. Later I became Credit Man- 
r concern. This move was a 
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Easy to Play 


Easy to Pay 


ie |I knew so much about gardens. 


|him. Six feet two, Slim was the big 


boy of the outfit. He told me that his 
father had been a sergeant in aviation 
during the war, but his memory of the 
war is a bit vague. That should make 
Slim a bit younger than he told the re- 
cruiting offwer, but he is big and looks 
at least twenty-two. 

“What kind of a general have we 
got here?” I inquired. 

“Say,” said Slim, “he’s an awful nice 
man. Why, do you know, I was chas- 
ing three prisoners down at his house 
the other day, making his flower gar- 
den. He came out and asked me how 
I told 
him that I came off a farm and knew 


-|something about gardening. Why, he 


talked to me for ten minutes, and just 


fy | 2S if I had been an officer, too. That 
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man’s nice. He don’t go riding around 
on horseback or in a limousine just to 
get salutes. He walks just like a sol- 
dier. He isn’t too good to walk.” 

Newland has been in the Army about 
a year now. He drives a wheel team. 
And Newland’s summing up of Gen- 
eral Collins was the sentiment I found 
throughout the regiment. And _ the 
same went for Colonel McIntyre. They 
made the men work but they did it in 
a nice way. No hard-boiled stuff. 

The difference between these officers 
and some of the emergency variety of 
the World War that I bumped into is 
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thirty-day wonder a lecture that did 
everyone’s heart Then, in turn, 
he showed that he could prefer charges, 
and turned the fair-haired boy from 
home in at G. H. Q. There was no 
more trouble with that lieutenant 
colonel. 

Then there was a company com- 

mander that I served under for sev- 
eral months. Ninety percent of the 
company were college men. His favor- 
ite method was to address them as 
“youse guys”. “You may have the edu- 
cations,” he would say, “but I know 
this man’s army.” Perhaps eighteen 
years as a mess sergeant had not 
helped to make him proficient in the 
King’s English. “Youse guys” became 
the brigade nickname for B Company. 
(B’s seem to follow me.) Yes, the offi- 
cers have change considerably, and 
for the better. 

On the fifth day, after guard, I was 
sitting in front of the barracks watch- 
ing one of the men clip the lawn. He 
had asked the top if he might do this, 
the sod manicuring being a much- 
sought privilege, I learned, when Cor- 
poral Conway, the battery clerk, came 
up. He stuck out his hand and said, 
“T want to congratulate you. The bat- 
tery commander has made you a first- 
class private and sixth-class special- 
ist.” It was news to me, of course. A 
jump of ten dollars a month after five 
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the difference between night and day. 
I knew a lieutenant colonel in France 
who owed his silver leaf to the amount 
of money he had in the States. They 
didn’t dare send him near the line so 
they kept him back in a soft job with 
nothing to do and no authority to do 
that. So his pet hobby became pre- 
ferring charges against enlisted men 
for failure to salute him. He got along 
fine until he hit the brigade of which 
I was a member. He preferred charges 
against two of our company cooks for 
failing to salute, and then failed to show 
up at the summary court. The brig- 
ade summary officer was also our bat- 
talion commander, and he read that 


days in the battery. 
service record comes he is going to 
make you a non-com,” Conway told me. 
“He knows regimental wants to get 
you over there, but I want to get out 
with the battery and he has you slated 
to take my place, and asked me to ask 
you if you would go into the orderly 
room, As soon as your papers come 
through he wants you.” I told Conway 
that if I was ordered to be battery 
clerk I would carry out the command. 
Isn’t it a soldier’s business to obey? 


This is the second of three articles 
by Mr. Blood on the Army today as 
compared to that of the World War. 


The Red Carpet 


(Continued from page 5) 


strong and Captain Corsica alighted 
properly. Their right hands swung up 
to a sharp salute. Major Mansfield, 
straightening his Sam Browne belt and 
shaking the creases out of his jacket, 
descended like a conqueror and 
marched with immense dignity over 
the red carpet into the hotel. 

The villagers swept off their hats 
and gaped. 

The notary ran for the mayor when 
he recovered his wits. Others panted 
off to the gendarmerie. A messenger 
was dispatched to the wine merchant. 
The town hummed and buzzed and 
seethed with gossip. 

General Pershing. The great Gen- 
eral Pershing, come unannounced to 
this +p; just as the papers said he 


mi 
et the hotel itself there were scurry- 
ings, hoarse orders, excited prepara- 
tions. The madame pushed her hus- 
band into the kitchen. 
“Shave and wash .. . your Sunday 
shirt, you creature!” she ordered. 
“Will M’sieurs the mtlemen be 
seated?” she pleaded. “A moment... 
=, a@ moment ... dinner is on the 


“Have you no private dining room?” 
asked Sergeant McCarthy. e mur- 
mured under his breath and indicated 
the major. The landlady gianced in 
that direction hurriedly. She saw only 
three flaming strings of decoration, and 
a close, gray mustache. 

“What’s that you say?” Mansfield 
asked. “Private room? Right here... 
in front of the fire is good enough for 
me.” 

The madame scurried out with the 
news. 

“Ah, so democratic, the great Gen- 
éral Per-shang!” she cried to the de- 
lighted townsmen. “He eats in the 
great hall . . . you may look in the 
windows!” 

Her husband cursed the razor, mean- 
while. But what’s a slash or two when 
the comfort of such brave niger 
is at stake? With his own king 
moms he carried in a tray Be 
awe. He bowed, grateful tears in 

S eyes. 

Dinner was cleared. The guests had 
been more than usually empty. Now 
came a message. 

“The Mayor of our poor town craves 
the great honor to speak with you,” 
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madame reported. “He has waited on 
the steps this hour.” 

Corsica frowned. 

“Tomorrow morning!” he objected. 

“Tomorrow?” Major Mansfield 
showed emotion. “I love France! I'll 
see the man now!” 

“So democratic!” the madame whis- 
pered as she rushed out to the street. 

The Mayor entered, high hat in 
hand, and a deputation of first citi- 
zens trailing shyly at his heels. On 
his left arm hung a wreath, borrowed 
from the sexton for the occasion. 

“Oh, brave General!” he began. 

Major Mansfield waved a hand. 


“Call me a soldier,” he bade, “call. 


me comrade .. . let unnecessary titles 

“Ah, brave hero! Ah, democratic 
hero!” cried the Mayor. “Our poor vil- 
lage has its great history. It has its 
great moments. Tonight is its crown 
of glory!” 

Sergeant McCarthy coughed. 

“The Caesar of Rome has honored us 
with a stone wall, close by the river!” 
the Mayor recited. “He stopped here 
three days. Charlemagne set up his 
tent in our’ public square. The Great 
Napoleon built our bridge! The little 
Napoleon hid in a garret in our poor 
town when the peasants were chasing 
him, and he was not yet the Emperor.” 

“Are you giving us rumors?” inter- 
rupted Corsica. “I am Napoleon’s 
grandson, and I never heard of that.” 

The anxious Mayor could not listen. 

“That is not all, General .. .” 

“Call me only soldier,” 
Mansfield. 

“Monsieur Brave Democrat,” cried 
the Mayor, “know you our church 
tower has three hundred steps, and 
that cheeses from this town feed half 
the world? Ah, I thought not! And 
now, as if this poor town has not had 
its share of greatness . . . now you 
come! This simple wreath .. . take it. 
The key to the town .. . it is yours. 
Whatever you- wish to eat and 
drink .. .” 

“What is that?” asked Captain Cor- 
sica, and trembled violently. 

“Our cellars stand open at your com- 
mand, monsieur,” the Mayor still ad- 
dressed Major Mansfield, “and the in- 
ae applies to your brave staff as 
well.” 

A pleasant evening was enjoyed by 
all. Aside from McCarthy’s objection 
to being kissed by the entire commit- 
tee, it came off smoothly. The Ameri- 
cans went to bed late, and a chorus 
of townsmen tried to sing them to 
sleep through the windows. 

“So far, so good,” remarked Major 
Mansfield, for want of originality, “but 
when do the cops start shooting? It’s 
my idea that we better beat it through 
a window while the beatin’s pleasant.” 

“Beat it?” Captain Corsica inquired. 
“Why?” 

“To get away, for one reason,” re- 
marked the major. 

He was persuaded to stay. But there 
was no sleep in the town. After break- 
fast, Sergeant Armstrong’ drove 
around to the 

“IT have only the finest aviation es- 
sence,” the garage keeper mourned. “It 
is the best our town affords. I must 
fill your tanks with it!” 

At the hotel office Sergeant Mc- 
Carthy, who developed into a chef de 
finance for the party, asked concern- 
ing his bill. 


insisted 


“Bill?” cried the landlord. “Bill? 
Monsieur, do not break-my heart by 
paying! To have so great a man, so 
great a democrat, for my guest is 
worth ten thousand francs to my 
spirit! Non, non, I can accept noth- 
ing.” 

“Then take a france to hang around 
your neck by a string and remember 
us by,” said Sergeant McCarthy, 
smacking him on the back. The land- 
lord kissed the franc and hid it be- 
hind the grenadine bottles. 

Out rolled the red carpet. Major 
Mansfield graciously strutted its length 
and sank back into the rear seat of the 
car. His three aides stood at salute. 
The townsmen bowed their bare heads. 
As the car turned the corner by the 
church a wild cheer followed it, 

“Vive Per-shang!” 


The silk flag from Central America —_ 


looked quite at home on the hood of the 
car. Villages flashed past dizzily, along 
dusty miles of hill road. Southeast, 
southwest, the famous party jour- 
neyed. At noon the villagers of Dom- 
front ... one of the thousand Dom- 
fronts . . . beheld a spectacle. Red 
carpet, flag, saluting officers, and a 
great personage with a straight back 
and three rows of decorations! Need 
anyone tell Domfront what it meant? 
Non! Encore nen! Domfront read the 
journaux! 

Major John B. Mansfield was weary. 
A few misgivings struck his heart. 
Perhaps General Pershing might trav- 
el this same road... . 

Above all he desired rest. The land- 
lord of the Hotel du Burgoine accom- 
modated. A pleasant room, a kettle of 
hot water and a sleeping potion were 
the major’s share; the others lunched 
on soups, chicken and pigeons. 

Outside the town was buzzing. An- 
other Mayor, the brigadier of gen- 
darmes, the notary, the retired pork 


butcher, the veteran of the Franco-} 


Prussian war, all the notables cooled 
their heels patiently on the porch while 
Mansfield slept. It was worth it, if 
only for one glimpse of the great one. 
Aye, more than worth it! Three pretty 
girls waited, too, with large bouquets. 

The crowd became noisy. 

“What's that row?” demanded Cap- 
tain Corsica of the landlord. 

“It is the townsmen bursting with 
patriotism and love of the brave Amer- 
icans!” 


“They will have to burst silently,” 
growled the captain. “We must not 
awaken .. . him!” 


He pointed reverently to the ceiling. 

“Ah, the General Per-shang is weary 
from helping France win the war!” 
the landlord sighed. 

“Monsieur! o names! 
is Lrg el 

“A thousand pardons, monsieur! It 
was a slip of the tongue. I am over- 
whelmed with pride!’ 

Another cheer in the village street. 

“Dogs!” cried the landlord. “Will 
oF not let the Great Man sleep?” 

e rushed to the front door. Finger 

to his lips he eyed the crowd. 

“Sh-h!” he ordered. 

The chief of the gendarmes an- 
swered: “Sh-h!” 

“He sleeps!” 

“Ah, he sleeps!” the crowd gasped. 

“Don’t scrape your feet on the 
stones,” the landlord whispered. 


Scraping stop In deferential si- 
lence the Ba prio through the 
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afternoon. 
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| vate dining hall below. Especially 
|geant Armstrong, who, seated alone at 
|a table, had taken rather too much 
wine, so much that he kept crooking a 
couple of fingers of one hand, thinking 
he was flirting with the madame. At 
| eight o’clock an audience was arranged. 
| The Mayor made a long and impressive 
| speech, He kissed the major’s ring. 

It was a peculiar ring, of the kind 


a horseshoe nail. The Mayor looked at 
it admiringly. 

“Ah!” gasped the mayor, rolling his 
eyes heavenward. 

“It is a gift,” the major explained, 
slipping it off his finger. “The King of 
Kalamazoo presented it to me for a 
| little favor I did. But in return for 
| your hospitality, since you admire it 
so, I’m sure he would not object. With 
my blessing!” 

The committee backed out, bowing, 














































































Mansfield consented to bow in return, 
slowly, a mere condescending nod of 
his stern head. Prolonged and_re- 
peated cheering in the streets! More 
cheering! Still more! 

“Satisfy them,” pleaded McCarthy. 
“Do something to stop them.” 

“I might appear on a balcony,” 
Mansfield suggested, and feared that 
his aides would hear the pounding of 
his heart. “Don’t they usually appear 
on a balcony?” 

“Amidst plaudits,” agreed Corsica. 

“We haven’t no plaudits,” McCarthy 
remarked, “but we’ve got a fine red 
carpet.” 

He hung the carpet over the iron 
balcony rail. The major stepped out, 
hand to chest, and bowed with great 
dignity. Some old women in the crowd 
claimed he threw a kiss to the girls at 
the right of the door. They were si- 
lenced by others, who insisted it was 


merely an American military salute. 


The party slept late next morning. 


| There was a rum omelet for break- 
| fast, and consternation 


when Mc- 
Carthy suggested paying the bill. So 
they rode on, swinging in a circle to 
the east, and on the third night re- 
ceived a third royal welcome. Again 
appeared a Mayor, and a wreath, and 
the keys to the town. 

Major Mansfield forbade an official 
reception. He warned the people to 
be sensible, not to waste their money 
on flowers. When the crowd was gone, 
the landlord, who had his ear to a 
crack, heard dissension. 

“Now look here, guys,” Sergeant 
McCarthy was speaking in a military 
manner, “if one more frog full of 
whiskers sneaks up and kisses me I 

A. W. O. L.!” 


“There may be more girls in the next 
town!” promised Armstrong. 

“It’s boring me,” Corsica com- 
plained. “I’m not accustomed to rid- 
ing around with royalty. Most of my 
life I rode after ’em!” 

A council of war was staged. Mans- 
field did not complain when the trip 
was cut short. The next evening a 
dusty car sneaked into Bar le Duc. 


General Per-shang had-come back from 


his triumphal tour. 
He looked very pPatnafor a man with 
such successes, All that return trip he 


Major Mansfield was re- 
freshed when evening fell. In solitary 
| splendor he enjoyed the fruits of fame 
} at dinner hour, while once more his 


e 
js | three vagabond companions enjoyed 
and valu-| the meats of near greatness in the pri- 


er- 


many a soldierman wore, fashioned of° 
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had been thinking, chiefly of the Ar- 
ticles of War and the unsanitary con- 
dition of the guardhouse. He was glad 
of no audience as he stepped out of the 
car. The sergeants drove away. Cap- 
tain Bonaparte Corsica shook the hand 
of his superior officer, saying: 

“If all goes well . . . if we’re not 
locked up before ... I'll see you to- 
morrow evening at the Boule d’Or.” 

Major John B. Mansfield trudged 
home to his billet. He climbed wearily 
into bed. He slept, with occasional 
dreams that he wore a gold crown. It 
was the landlady, banging on his door, 
who awakened him in the morning. 

“A gentleman to see you, sir,” she 
reported. 

The major ground his teeth. 

“Send him in.” 

He drew up the covers to his chin 
and looked sick. It was a dapper and 
dashing young lieutenant who entered, 
saluted, and stood stiffly beside the bed. 

“I’m a sick man,” moaned the major, 
“Oh ... three days in bed!!” 

“Sir,” the lieutenant stammered, 
“there has been a bulletin on the board 
for you for several days. The com- 
manding general directs that you re- 
port to him at once.” 

“If I have the strength . . . tell him 
that ... if my legs will carry me, I'll 
come.” 

The lieutenant saluted, and marched 
away. Major Mansfield looked at him- 
self in the glass. Yes, he looked as if 
he had been sick. Perhaps before night 
he would be sicker. Slowly he dressed, 
and lagged his feet ali the way to the 


general’s office. 

The adjutant announced him. Major 
Mansfield, with trembling knee, a p on 
throat and verspiration on his face, 
stood before the corps commander. 

“Sit down, Mansfield,” that officer 
bade him heartily. “Too bad you were 
sick. Missed you, you know, and sent 
an aide to look you up. Afraid some- 
thing had happened. Why, I knew that 
you’d want the news as soon as pos- 
sible. I sent a recommendation to 
G. H. Q. some time ago, and day be- 
fore yesterday it came back approved. 
You’re a lieutenant colonel, sir... 
shake hands!” 

The new lieutenant colonel gulped. 

“Really splendid work you’ve been 
doing, colonel,” the general went on. 





= Paes prize contest recently an- 
nounced by Frederick Palmer 
on his Personal Page has brought a 
flood of letters to the Weekly office. 
The contest is open to all Legion- 
naires, men and women, for the 
best answers to the question, “What 
good did you get out of your service 
in the war?” Prizes will be as fol- 
lows: First, $50; second, $30; third, 
$25; fourth, $15; fifth, $10; next five, 
$5 each. No answer may exceed two 
hundred words. Write on one side of 
page only. Do not disclose your 
name; either attach name and address 
in a small envelope or write it in an 
upper corner of your answer and then 
fold and pin’ down the corner. Ad- 
dress all answers to Prize Contest, 
Personal Page, The American Legion 
Weekly, Indianapolis, Indiana—and 
send them to reach the Weekly by 
September 20th. 
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“And, by the way, if you want it, I'll 
recommend you for a commission in the 
regular forces after we get back. Fi- 
nance department, you know. As for 
your illness . . . you’ve seen a doctor? 
No? Well, he couldn’t do any more 
for you than I can. Overwork, that’s 
what ails you. How about a fourteen- 
day leave? Get out of this hole, see 
some country. ... I'll fix it up for you.” 

It was Mansfield who arranged a 
leave for Captain Bonaparte Corsica a 
few days later. They went to Paris 
and sat many hours at a table in the 
Place de l’Opera and fought over many 
old wars. As they were starting back 
to their outfits newsboys walked with 
placards through the streets. 

“General Pershing arrives at noon,” 
people cried; “come, see the greeting 
we give him!” 


Lieutenant Colonel Mansfield yawned. 
Captain Corsica talked about the 
weather and the price of bordeaux a 
bottle. 

No, as I say, the D. C. I. did not 
get them. 

Officially, I never heard of them. 
One of my operators told me, months 
later, how he sat at a table in front 
of the Café de la Paix and heard a 





story of their recent adventures from 
two old friends. 

They were along in years for mili- | 
tary men. They were mustered out, | 
in time, and honorably discharged. One | 
works at a respectable desk now in an 
American city. The other lounges in 
a chateau in France, thinking with 
humiliation of the time he was a/| 
bookkeeper. Both wonder when the/| 
next war will start. 


Men Remade While They Wait | 


(Continued from page 10) 


officer in charge has a 
physician’s office in the Home for 
convalescents and outside patients, 
says: “It is astonishing the num- 
ber of men discharged physically 
fit from the Army who within the last 
few years have developed something or 
other, got hospitalization and then con- 
valescence, returned to the hospital one 
or more times, in fact, who have gone 
through a series of let-downs and are 
ending up mental cases, neurasthenics 
who have become totally incapacitated 
to hold any responsible positions. 

“Of the sixty-three men whom we 
have had here the past year, many of 
them re-admissions, eighteen have been 
incapacitated mentally, starting in as 
neurasthenics. So far as circumstances 
will allow, the board and Dr. David 
Kraker, admissions officer, try to keep 
this a true convalescent home. The 
aim is to fill the Home with men who 
are essentially convalescent from either 
medical or surgical conditions, but 
there are conditions under which we 
simply must at times receive patients 
who, while they have an undisputed 
disability, are not really convalescents. 
If a man becomes sick we take care of 
him; if he becomes a hospital case he 
is first taken to the hospital in Mor- 
ristown, and I attend him. 

“Thanks to the board of trustees, 
headed by Ogden H. Bowers of East 
Orange, the Home runs absolutely 
without friction. We have no need for 
discipline, for the men are admitted 
as guests in a home and they conduct 
themselves accordingly. Outside of 
looking after their own rooms they are 
asked to do nothing.” 

The Convalescent Home at Ralston 
represents the largest investment of 
any of the four American Legion 
Homes, but the sources of its income 
from its beginning to the present fiscal 
year are much the same as those of 
the other Convalescent Homes: Sub- 
scriptions from Legion ts, Auxil- 
iary units and the general public, $23,- 
177.34; Poppy Fund sales, $5,818.04; 
United States Government, for board 
of Veterans Bureau convalescents, $2,- 
391.50; bank interest, $7,592. The 
original cost of the house and farm 
was $16,000, and improvements 
amounted to $10,500. 

The Third District Convalescent 
Home was established on a 152-acre 
farm at Huntsburg in the mountains, 


medical 


after more than forty sites had been | 
inspected. The original cost was $12,- | 
000, half of which has been paid off. | 
The house was remodeled, walls pa- 
pered, additional bath and toilet fa- 
cilities installed and electric light and 
water pump put in. Legion and Aux- 
iliary workers did most of this work 
and supplied most of the equipment 
and furnishings. An unusual gift in 
the form of two Jersey cows was made 
possible by the Auxiliary members of 
Morris County, who edited and sold a 
cook book so that the convalescents 
might have fresh milk from their own 
dairy. In charge of the Home is an 


ex-service man, experienced in farm- | 





ing, who has raised and harvested 
profitable cro 


s. 
The i al Home was officially } 


opened on June 8, 1924, with 2,000 visi- 
tors in attendance. It was not long 
before it became evident to the Legion 
officials supervising the Convalescent 
Homes that pre-tuberculous and ar- 
rested cases of tuberculosis among ex- 
service men in New Jersey constituted 
a special problem. These cases needed 
special care to prevent their becoming 
active, and at the time no satisfactory 
place offering such care was available. 
The situation of the Huntsburg Home 
made it ideal for the purpose, and 
since there was sufficient room in the 
Legion’s other Convalescent Homes to 
care for the Third District’s non-tuber- 
culous convalescent cases, the commit- 
tee on admissions, composed of physi- 
cians, decided to devote the Huntsburg 
Home to “borderline respiratory cases”. 

The first man in the Huntsburg 
Home, who was a bank clerk in Pater- 
son before the war and then a pharma- 
cist in the Navy, came to Huntsburg 
after having spent wanes essed in two 
Government hospitals. He proceeded to 
put on twelve pounds in weight. In 
fact, the first three borderline cases 
gained an average of eleven pounds 
each in the course of the first month. 
Their appetites returned, all evidences 
of advance on the part of their ailments 
disappeared, and their morale was 
strengthened as much as their bodies. 

The Legion posts of the three 
southern counties, which include At- 
lantic City and Cape May, have at 
Menantico a convalescent home with 
living room, dining room, kitchen, two 
bathrooms and six bedrooms. Five of 


| 





the bedrooms were furnished by the 
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posts and Auxiliary units. Not only 
is the Home a home, but it is also a 
100-acre farm that is a going concern. 
The tillable acres are let out on shares 
to a farmer in the neighborhood who 
puts in and harvests the crops, a third 
share going to the Home. The live- 
stock consists of a horse, two cows, 
seventy chickens and three pigs. The 
third share provides not only enough 
hay and corn for the Legion’s stock but 
also a surplus for sale. The cows, 
tuberculin tested, furnish sufficient 
milk to supply the Home’s needs, and 
the chickens have paid their way since 
the beginning. Last Christmas the 
convalescents at the Home made and 
sold wreaths of holly and laurel, gath- 
ered on the farm. 

The whole property, with house, barn 
and other outbuildings, was purchased 
for $8,000, and the house completely 
remodeled and equipped with hot water 
and electrie lighting plants for $3,337. 
The present facilities of the Menantico 
Home provide for eleven convalescents. 

The American Legion Convalescent 
Home for the fourth district, which 
consists of Mercer, Hunterdon, Ocean, 
Middlesex and Monmouth counties, is 
located on a 32-acre farm one mile east 
of the town of Toms River on the road 
to Barnegat Bay. Situated in a pic- 
bmg rn spot overlooking Toms River, 
the Home has a motor boat and two 
row boats for its convalescent guests. 

The medical and surgical work ac- 
complished through the Toms River 
Home has been an outstanding feature 
of its work, thanks to the steff of phy- 
sicians associated with it: Dr. W. Ney 
of New York, and Dr. C. M. Trippe of 
Asbury Park, specialists in diseases of 
the brain and nervous system; Dr. B. 
W. Moffat, orthopedic surgeon, of New 
York and Red Bank; Dr. O. R. Holters, 
surgeon, of Asbury Park and Long 
Branch, and Drs. F. Brouwer and J. L. 
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Bierach of Toms River, house physi- 
cians. 

After a veteran has been admitted 
to the Toms River Home by the chair- 
man of the committee on admissions 
he receives a thorough examination. If 
his condition warrants an operation he 
goes to a hospital, and after treatment 
returns to the Home for the building- 
up process. 

Under this system a notable service 
has been rendered various convales- 
cents. Four men have undergone oper- 
ations for brain tumor and have re- 
turned to normal life after periods of 
convalescence in the Home. In the 
case of one of the first veterans ad- 
mitted, X-ray photographs disclosed a 
foreign substance in his brain. The 
operation performed by Dr. Ney to re- 
move this substance, which proved to 
be a_ shell splinter, resulted in the 
man’s A epane to the Home for re- 
cuperation and later to the support of 
his family. Another veteran, unable to 
use his legs, was found to be suffering 
from Pott’s disease. Today he has the 
full use of his legs through Dr. Mof- 
fat’s having grafted a piece of shin 
bone on his spine. Under the super- 
vision of a trained nurse the Home is 
able to accommodate eighteen conva- 
lescents at one time. 

In the spring of 1923 prope for 
another district Convalescent ome 
was secured in Clarksboro, on the Sa- 
lem-Woodbury Pike. The building, 
formerly the home of ex-Senator 
Reeves of New Jersey, is ideally lo- 
cated on two acres well supplied with 
shade and fruit trees. The home was 
fitted up by men and women of the 
Legion and Auxiliary to accommodate 
about thirty men, but it was recently 
taken over by the National Child Wel- 
fare Committee of The American Le- 
gion to be used as a billet for orphans 
of service men. 


The Legion Home a War Chest Provided 
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This American Legion Memorial Building, the home of Glenford Dugan Post, at 
Nelsonville, Ohio, was made possible when an Ohio court several years ago award- 
ed Legion posts of Athens County the unexpended balance of the Athens 
County War Chest and expressed the opinion that the construction of memorial 
buildings as Legion homes was a purpose in keeping with the purpose for which 
the wartime funds were originally raised. The decision of Judge F. M. Cleven- 
ger, giving the unexpended balance of a wartime fund to the Legion, established 


oo 


a precedent which has been followed widely by courts 
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The deaths of Legion members 


cre chronicled 
in this department. i 


nate an official or member to notif ; the Weekly 
of < Please give name, ge, military 
record. 


Georce C. Amerson, Verdun Post, Chica- 
lu. D. Aug. 7, aged 47. Acst. Div. Sur- 
pends 838d Div., A. E. F., ‘and ‘ate Surgeon 

General, State of Illinois. 

Harry K. Anprews, Patrick Leo Hanlon Post, 
Albion, Mich. D. Apr. 27, aged 33. Serv ed 
with F. A., 85th Div. 

DANIEL C. ASHLEY, Valdosta (G1.) Post. D. 
of injuries in auto accident, July 27. Served 


in Army. 

ELRoy <a ae, Hayward-Barcus Post, In- 
dianapolis, I D. July 19, aged 87. Sgt., 
ist el., te Dept. 

K. BURKHOLWER, Chariton (la.) Post. wed 
in auto accident, June 21, aged 26. Served at 
U. S. Naval Academy. 

Wiituram A. Ciarey, Joseph B. Westnedge 
Post, Kalamazoo, Mich. D. in Fitzimons Gen. 
Hosp., Denver, Colo., Aug. 1, aged 31. Burial at 
Kalamazoo. Served with Co. C, 126th Inf., 


$2d_ Div. 

Encar L. CorrmMan, Fred W. Beaudry Post, 
Detroit, Mich. D. at U. S. V. B. Hosp. 51, 
Tucson, Ariz., July 27. Served in Navy. 

Wiuutam P, Connors, Fidelity Post, New 
ss City. D. at Binghamton, N. Y., June 

on U. S. S. DeKalb. 

© wanker M. Curren, Lester Harris Post, Na- 
tional Sanatorium, Tenn. D. June 20, aged 30. 
Served with Co. B, 115th Inf. 

JoHN Henry AvuGust Demsrock, St. Joseph 
(Mich.) Post. D. at Escanaba, Mich., June 28. 
Burial at St. Joseph. Served as coxswain in 
Navy. 

Epwarp J. Dowe, South Bend (Ind.) Post. D. 
June 29. ease § in Army. 

Wm. Domps, St. Joseph (Mich.) Post. Killed 
by high tension wire at Scottdale, Mich., July 
12. Served with First Div., A. E. F., with 
Co. E, 840th Inf. 

JosePH Fougsy, Orville LaF lamme Post, Jewett 
City, Conn. D. July 19, aged 38. Served in 


E. 
“ene E. Garprver, Benjamin E. Smith Post, 
Gardiner, Me. ~ “— 25. Served in Q. M. 


c., “camp Upton, 

Grover GARR, | te Howard Post, Ada, 
Okla. D. Aug. 6, aged 35. Served with 315th 
Eng., 90th Div. 

ALFRED GRAVELIN, Orville LaFlamme Post, 
Jewett City, Conn. "D. July 20, aged 32. Served 
in Army. 

Harry Leo Haut, South Bend (Ind.) Post. D. 
June 11, 26. Served with 1099 Aero Sq. 

CLINTON HarrMan, Burt Foster Post, Me- 
Keesport, Pa. D. at Allegheny Gen. Hosp. at 


Pittsburgh, oo Aug. 5. 
305th F. S. B 

Donat M, Heicues, Boulder (Col.) Post. D. 
June 22. Served in Navy. 

Ricnarp A. Het, Kenton (O.) Post. D. 
F - 1. Served with Co, D, 334th Inf., 84th 

iv. 

Fioyp W. Ho.tanp, Belmont (O.) Post. Killed 
in mine accident, July 25, aged 29. Served 
with Co, L, 47th Inf. 

Cavin H. Jones, Malcolm Macdonald Post, 
St. Joseph, Mo. D. July 28, aged 31. aerves | 
in A. E, F. 

Severin A. JuRGENSON, J. Ben Johnson Post, 
Clarkfield, Minn at U. 8S. V. Osp., 
Ft. Bayard, N. M., July 28, aged 34. Served at 
Camp Pike, Ark. 

Joseru F. Ketry, Charles C. Weybrecht Post, 
Alliance, O. D. July 8, aged 26. 
Co. B, 28th Inf. 

Grorce A. Keyser, Kingston (N. Y.) Post. 
Killed by electric wire while at Tose ane. 5. 
Served with Co. L, Third Bn., C. 

Joun H. Lepwirn, 308th acee > New 
York City. D. July 3. Served with M. G. Co., 
308th Inf., 77th Div. 

Harry LeMAster, South Bend (Ind.) Post. D. 


Dizon. (ill.) Post. D. 
May 9. Served with Co. A, 12ist Eng. 

James Kerr McPuHerson, South Bend (Ind.) 
Post. D. June 23, aged 24. 

Menno M. Misuier, Davenport (Ia.) Post. 
D. July 28. Served in Army. 

SHERMAN E. Moors, Hugo Fales Post, Beld- 
ing, Mich. Drowned July 12. 
Depot Brig., Camp Custer, 
~—. 


Wiituam .O. Richarpson, Kinderkamack Post, 
—- N. J. D. Aug. 12, aged 46. Lt. Col., 
iv. 


Ray J. Runveut, Kingston (N. Y.) Post. D. 
May 24. Served with Hg. Co., 105th Inf. 

Henry Scuaerer, Knickerbocker Post, New 
York City. D. in Beacon Hosp. from service dis- 
— June 16. Served as cpl., 28th Inf., Ist 

v 

Juuvus H. 5 es Elbert S. Waid Post, 
Cristobal, C. Z. D. June 12. Buried at Ar- 
lington National Cemetery, Washington, D. C. 
Served with Q. M. C, 

Harry A. caves South Bend ud) Post. 
D. June 24, aged 28. Served in Arm 

JaMes E. STeruinc, Dizon (Ill.) Post. D. 
June $6. Lt., San. —, 

THOMAS TRAVERS, Otto M. Henry Post, Ber- 
wick, Pa. D. Aug. 1, aged 35. Served with 
Fifth M. G. Bn., 2nd Div. 

Dru rrrios STAVRO, Santa Barbara (Cal.) Post. 
Killed in earthquake June 29, aged 35. Served 
as epl., Aviation Corps, Camp John Wise, Texas. 








OUTFIT REUNIONS 








Announcements for this department must be 
received three weeks in advance of the events 
with which they are concerned. 


Brry. ©, 80?rm F. A.—Reunion at James- 
town, N. Y., Sept. 5. Address J. F. Hughes, 
Norwich, 


St., 

Co. I, 3liTH Inr.—Fourth annual reunion at 
Honesdale, Pa., Sept. 5-7. Address Thomas J, 
Kelly, 158 Garfield Ave., Ly City, N. J. 

$23p L. F. A. or 138TH F. A. Bric. (32d Div.) 


Pittsburgh, Pa., Sept. 5. Address H. 
rvice Hardware Co., New Brighton, Pa. 
Co. D, 308 809TH Suprty Tr. (84th Div.) —Third 


annual reunion at Hotel G Cincinnati, O., 
6-7. . White, National City 
Bank & Trust Co., s 
Co. C, 16TH BN., U. S. GuArps.—Reunion 
out 10-12 at ogy er , New 
City during New Legion 
ment Raymond A. Winne, 
Kinderhook, N. Y. 
59ra Arty. C. A. C.—Fourth annual re- 
union and chambake, Hinerwadel Grove, Syra- 
euse, N. Y., Sept. 18. Address James P. 
Kehoe, 1426 N. Salina St., ’ ot al 


reunion during Legion National Convention at 
Omaha, Neb., Oct. 5-9, address George Dolph, 
Sesemaeth, Neb., or C. H. 

e 


Co. B, 109TH ENG. 
Council Bluffs, Ia., Oct. 5, in connection with 
opening of Legion National Convention at 
Omaha. Address W. C. Wiley, Fremont, Neb., 
or Ralph Arnold, Hutchinson, Kas. 

lira F. A.—First reunion Oct. 10 at Hotel 
Astor, Times Square, New York City. Ad- 
pe J. T. Carroll, 211 P. O. Bidg., Brooklyn, 


ke 

314TH Ams. Co., 304TH SAN. Tr. (79th Div.) 
—Third annual reunion at New York City, at 
Address George A. Myers, 


Jones, Western, 


(34th Div.)— Reunion at 


Charles F. Strickel, Marceline, Mo. 














Served with Co. C, | 


| 


Served with | 


Served with Co, L, 10th Inf. | 


Served in 105th | 































T" YOU put by $1,000 a year it takes 20 
years to accumulate $20,000. If you 
get 4% compound interest on your money 
in 15 yearsyou accumulate $20,824. Ifyou 
t 6% compound interest you can have 
$20,015 in 13 years. At 8% compound 
interest you can acquire $20,495 in 
12 years. 
There are five reasons why you get 8% safely 
on First Mortgage Bonds offered by the Trust 


Company of Florida. Investigate! Send for 
free booklet. 
Invest in Florida at 8% 
$100, $500 and $1,000 Bonds 
Partial Payments Arranged 
Write to, 


‘TRust COMPANY or FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus *§00.000 


MIAMI FLORIDA 


I want to know Florida's five reasons for 8% 
and safety. 


TED ante cee oe 
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Bursts and Duds 


Payment is made for material for this department. Unavailable manuscript returned only 
when accompanied by stamped envelope. Address American Legion Weekly, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Playing Safe 
A sergeant was checking a colored re- 
cruit’s insurance papers. ‘ 
“Have you got a beneficiary?” he in- 


uired. 

“Nosuhree,” replied the Negro, grinning 
proudly. ‘Yo’ don’ ketch me wid no con- 
tretemps goods in mah possessin’. Ah 
done tuhned ever’thing ovah to de qua’tah- 
mastah.” 


Household Pest as Globe Trotter 
[Headline in Hannibal (Mo.) Courier-Post] 
Fly Here From Ardmore, Okla. 


No Buddy 


A certain Major H. Roswell had bees 
registered in one of the two-passenger 
eabins of a New York-Liverpool liner, and 
the purser, running over the list, 
assigned to him as roommate a 


one hand. Why, I’d rather go with a 
monkey.” 

“Yes, a monkey wouldn’t be bad at all,” 
conceded Gwen, after some thought. “He 


eould drive with his feet.” 


Vengeance Delayed 
[From the Hastings (Neb.) Tribune] 
Friends who have been anticipating a 
visit this month from Rollin Kirby, car- 
toonist of the New York World, and his 
mother have just received word that Mr. 
Kirby was called back to New York. 


Roundabout 


“My wife will cable me just as soon as 
she lands on the other side,” remarked 
Filler. 

“Why didn’t you just give her enough 
money to start with?” asked Fuller. 
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A Directory 


“What did you say your name was?” 
asked the enamored young man of the girl 
he had met at a dance. 

“Was?” she repeated. 
Rollins and Streeter.” 


A Darned Good Idea 
[From the Jefferson (Ia.) Herald] 


Notify the marshall of any stray dogs, 
and they will be killed. All owners of dogs 
should be kept from running at large, or 


properly muzzled. 
D. E. LYON, Mayor. 


Publicity Stunt, Probably 
[From the Boston Post] 

Through the streets of the district, while 
hundreds stood with bared heads on the 
| fee a the funerals .... passed yester- 

ay. 


“Price, Spencer, 


The Beauties of Illiteracy 


Sam was lying lazily on the bank fishing 
when he heard a bellow behind him. 
“Can’t you read?” roared the owner of 
the property, pointing to a “No fishing” 
sign nearby. 
“Ef—ef Ah could,” replied 





husky stockman from the Texas 
panhandle. Shortly afterward 
the latter, ignoring the purser, 
hunied up the captain of the 
ship. 

“See here,” he demanded, 
“what kind of a guy is this here 
head clerk of yours?’ I ain’t 
e. to travel with that Major 

. Roswell. So far as that goes, 
neither one of us likes the 





idea !” 
“What's the matter?’ asked 
the skipper. “Do you object 


to an Army officer for a travel- 
ing companion?” 

“Not generally,” stated the 
Texan. “Only this Army hap- 
pens to be the Salvation, and 
that major’s other name is Hen- 

etta.” . 


A Dark Outlook 


“The baby’s crying again,” 
said grandma. “Go and see 
what's the matter.” 

“Ah, !” complained Jun- 
ior. “That kid’s a born pes- 
simist !” 


The Danger 


“You say,” remarked the 
spectator, “that every time you 
put your head in the lion’s 
mouth you are afraid it will be 
the last?” 

“Yes,” replied the lion tamer sadly. 
“The poor old chap is gettin’ awful feeble. 
Age is liable to get him any time.” 


The Candid Advertiser 
[From the Stecleville (Ill.) Ledger] 
FOR SALE—My ice business, including 
wholesale and retail business. Other 
business calls my attention. This business 
will stand investigation. 


Limerix 
A poor, cross-eyed maid of Algeria 
Once suffered a lengthy hysteria. 
Her teardrops of brine 
Ran their course down her spine, 
Till she finally died of. bacteria. 
—J. 0. 


A apinatpr exceedingly 
And also excessively eucim, 
Wears her skirts very long, 
For she thinks it is wrong 
Displaying a limb’s synonym. 
—J. O. B. 


A Handy Animal 


“I won’t go riding with Jack again,” 
stormed Gloria. ‘“‘He’s afraid to drive with 





“‘Nothin’ doin’, doc. 
way up in Sing Sing.” 








the frightened darkey, “yo’ don’ 
think Ah’d be a settin’ here, 
do yo?” 


What a Chance! 


“Well, you have already good 
protection against fire,” conced- 
ed the persistent _ insurance 
salesman, “but how about a lit- 
tle hail insurance?” 

“Such an idea!” snorted the 
business man. “How could you 
start a hail storm?” 


Heredity 
“What's become of Imogene?” 


“Oh, she’s living at Monte 
Carlo. She’s a devotee of 
roulette. ” 


“Some contrast to the old 
Puritan stock she descended 
from, eh?” 

“I don’t know about that. 
Her grandmother used to sit at 
the spinning wheel night and 


day. 
Public Spirit 
“Anything new in the old 
town ?” 








**What you need is electric baths.” 


This Jazz Generation 
[From the Bald Knob (Ark.) Eagle] 
A jolly bunch of our young people went 
on a kodaking expedition Sunday that re- 
sulted in many exposures and a very eI 
joyable time. 


World Events 
[Ozford (Miss.) Eagle] 
I guess most of the farmers are about 
through laying by now. 
[Klemme (Ia.) Times] 
The drug store is being connected up 
with the sewer. 
[Flathead (Mont.) Courier] 


Many tourist cars pass through Polson 
these days and seem to come from all parts 
of the United States. A car from Pennsyl- 
vania was seen here this week, also one 
from Miami, Florida. 

[Rosebud (Texas) News] 

Several cars went to the river Tuesday 
night for a jolly good time, but the cloud 
came up and they rushed back home. 
Seared the rain off, but we are hoping it 
will come yet. 





I had an uncle drown that 


“Well, the sheriff called for 
volunteers to help him catch a 
half-witted chicken thief, and 
in less than an hour he had 
a posse of five hundred men.” 

“Ah! Anything else?’ 

“Well, a month ago the treasurer posted 
a notice asking everybody, in the name of 
good citizenship, to come in and pay his 
taxes, and he’s still waiting for the first 
one to show up.” 


To My Laundry 


A carpenter went forth one day 
To get his saw made keen; 

He hunted high and low, but not 
A blacksmith could be: seen. 


He gave up in despair with thoughts 
Of losing many dollars, 
Until he found my laundry where 
They put saw teeth in collars. 
—Robert B. Sibley. 


Fair Enough 


“Will you marry for love?” 
“Oh, occasionally.” 


Is There No Justice? 


Junior came running into the room while 
his mother was in the midst of her mud 
facial. He took one long, unbelieving 
and exclaimed : 

“Gee whiz! An’ you got the nerve to 
call me in to wash my face!” 


Lucille : 
Dora: 

















